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BETWEEN ISSUES 


NEXT WEEK, we will present a rather unusual kind of 
special section. To begin with, the subject is another 
periodical, a newspaper to be exact. Not only a newspaper, 
but a foreign-language one. Not a new one that we’re trying 
to see get ahead, but a paper 60 years old which has long 
been the world’s most widely read 
foreign-language paper. 

As New Yorkers may have 
guessed (from the tributes lavished 
on that paper by the Times, Gov- 
ernor Harriman and others), our 
subject is the Jewish Daily For- 
ward. The man who'll tell its story 
is J. C. Rich, editor of the Hat 
W orker. 

How come we're telling this 
tale? Part of the answer is the 
Forward’s long connection with 
the militant democratic movements 
with which we’ve been close: the 
Socialist party in the Debs-Hillquit 
days, the great New York trade unions in the apparel field, 
the American Labor party before the Communists invaded 
it, the Liberal party since the war. Part of the answer, too, 
is the Forward’s unremitting campaign against totalitarian- 
ism, a campaign waged with fervor and intelligence and— 
success. Part of the answer, finally, is the Forward’s prag- 
matic and open-minded approach to the problems of social 
progress, an approach which has seen it (much like our- 
selves) open its pages to a wide variety of views while re- 
taining a firm commitment to democracy and social justice. 
All of these factors, added together and multiplied by 
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hundreds of thousands of readers and 60 years of cun- 
tinuous publication, mean that the Forward reared and edu. 
cated some three generations of immigrants in the ideals of 
social democracy. 


To help you understand this unique role played by a ' 
non-English periodical, J. C. Rich takes you back to the } 


days when the Forward was founded . . . the days when 


thousands of immigrants fleeing Eastern European oppres- ; 


sion were pouring into this refuge of liberty . . . the days 
of the universal sweatshop .. . 


weak and strikes were brutally broken .. . the days when 


Anarchists and De Leonite Socialists contended for the |) 


minds of the masses .. . the days of rankest municipal vice 
when Henry George nearly became New York’s reform 
mayor ... the days when Abraham Cahan, who had left 
Russia as a hunted Populist, had to choose between the 
advice of William Dean Howells to continue his career as 
an American novelist and the importunings of his Socialist 
friends, who considered him the indispensable man to edit 
a new Yiddish daily. 

Rich’s narrative explains how Cahan and the Forward 
virtually created a new, vital Yiddish journalistic language 
on American soil . . . how they nursed infant trade unions 
into robust health and defended them against the Com- 
munists . . . how they provided a receptive American 
audience for the greatest minds of European Socialism . .. 
how they helped prepare the way for—and cooperated with 
—the great reform administrations: Smith, Roosevelt and 


Lehman in New York State, LaGuardia in New York City, Z 


FDR in Washington. All this and a great deal more about 
the Forward yesterday and today will be found in the 
special section by J. C. Rich next week. 
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Report on Kerala 





INDIA’S FIRST 


RED STATE 


New DELHI 


LIFE-SIZE portrait of Prime Min- 
A ister Jawaharlal Nehru looks 
down benignly on the ministers who 
control the Assembly of India’s first 
Communist state, Kerala, and with 
good reason. For Nehru’s leadership 
of the country’s ruling Congress party 
is not only largely responsible for 
this Communist victory; it is vital to 
the CP’s continued success and ex- 
pansion. ; 

A product of Congress party gerry- 
mandering, Kerala came into exist- 
ence as a state last November 1. It 
combines Madras’s Malabar district 
with the former state of Travancore- 
Cochin (except for the latter’s Tamil- 
populated southern tip, which has 
been ceded to Madras). Thus it con- 
solidates several Communist pockets 
of strength. Some Praja Socialist 
party leaders had suggested the for- 
mation of a viable West Coast state 
in which Communist strength would 
have been diluted, but Nehru and the 
Communists vetoed this idea. 

Although it is the smallest state in 
the Indian Union, with an area of 
15,035 square miles and a popula- 
tion of 13.6 million, Kerala is also 
one of the most literate. Its Commu- 
nist chiefs are determined, moreover, 
not to be left at the head of an iso- 
lated “‘people’s democracy” as a re- 
sult of Federal control of foreign 
relations, defense and communica- 
tions. 

Prime Minister Nehru feels that 
under the weight of his administra- 
tion the Communists will end up 
“good boys.” Indeed, he thinks the 
Kerala experiment will have reper- 
cussions on world Communism itself 
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by making it respect the limitations 
of democratic government. Should 
events prove otherwise, he argues, the 
Communists will be forced to over- 
step the bounds of India’s “bour- 
geois” Constitution and then deposi- 
tion will be justified. 

But another section of the Con- 
gress leadership does not share this 
view. This group sees the Commu- 
nists acting within the framework of 
the Constitution, while speaking in a 
manner designed to preserve their 
revolutionary halo and make the Fed- 
eral Government and Constitution the 
scapegoat for their failings. The re- 
suli, it is feared, will be the emer- 
gence of Communist governments in 
the states of Andhra and West Bengal 
at the next election. 

The Communists themselves, of 
course, recognize that they are being 
put to a test, and they are not free 
of organizational strife. In fact, they 
are divided into numerous squabbling 
cliques and every domestic and inter- 
national development is likely to 
affect their internal alignment. Ad- 
herence to constitutional niceties in 
Kerala could strengthen the militants 
who want a showdown with New 
Delhi. On the other hand, undue ag- 
gressiveness to appease this faction 
could negate the election victory and 
run counter to the Kremlin’s policy 
of cajoling Nehru. The Communist 
régime, therefore, must tread a very 
narrow path. But its road is not as 
difficult as one might think at first 
sight, because: 

1. The Kerala government will be 
judged more by comparison with 
Congress governments in other states 
than by fulfillment of its election 





pledges. Furthermore, it can blame 
failures on a lack of power and easily 
outshine its Congress competitors in 
other respects. 

For example, things have changed 
since the days of 1937 when Gandhi 
saw to it that ministers received no 
more than about $100 a month as 
salary. Today Congress ministers, 
even in the states, draw three or four 
times that sum, and they also receive 
a number of allowances, free cars, 
impressive residential quarters, etc. 
Some Government officials, like V. K. 
Krishna Menon, are particularly no- 
torious for their extravagance. Neh- 
ru’s sister, Mrs. Vijaya Lakshmi Pan- 
dit, now Indian High Commissioner 
in London, and her daughters, all of 
whom are married to Foreign Service 
men, put India’s former British rul- 
ers to shame with their high style of 
living. In contrast, Kerala’s Commu- 
nist ministers have cut their salaries 
down to approximately $100 a month 
and have drastically reduced their 
other allowances. Naturally, this has 
become front-page news here. 

2. The Congress party has long 
been plagued by internal struggles 
for power. No week passes without 
some Congress faction indulging in 
political head-hunting in one state or 
another. Usually the game goes this 
way: An aspirant for party leadership 
or a ministerial post levels serious 
charges of corruption, inefficiency 
and the like against the incumbent 
and rallies forces to his side. Then the 
High Command—as Nehru, his 
daughter Indira Gandhi and some of 
his protégés are called—assesses the 
comparative strength of the rivals. 
If the “rebels” are stronger numeri- 
cally, they are allowed to oust those 
in power; otherwise, the High Com- 
mand decrees that the charges are 
unfounded and no shift should be 
made. Consequently, the accusers and 
the accused often change places, and 
politicians switch their factional al- 
legiance as easily as they change their 
clothes. 

This makes the Communists appear 
highly united. Their internal bicker- 
ings are always on_ ideological 




















grounds and rarely come to the sur- 
face. Nor are there periodic public 
appeals to a High Command that can 
reshuffle a ministry or replace a party 
leader. 

3. Last, but perhaps most signifi- 
cant of all, thanks to the Congress 
party the Communists will be able to 
carry out and take credit for pro- 
grams initiated by the short-lived 
1954 Praja Socialist party govern- 
ment in Travancore-Cochin. It was 
Congress support of a no-confidence 
vote in the Socialist regime, moved by 
a lone supporter of dissident Social- 
ist Dr. Rammanohar Lohia, that re- 
sulted in its ouster. The Communists, 
who were waiting for the day when 
the “hated” Socialists would fall, re- 
mained neutral. 

The Socialists had introduced radi- 
cal land reform bills providing, 
among other things, for a 15-acre 
ceiling on land holdings. The Com- 
munists will now implement that leg- 
islation (lower ceilings would be im- 
practicable). They will succeed, too, 
because in addition to their seven- 
vote majority they will have Socialist 
support on this issue. 

Recognizing that there was not 
enough land for distribution among 
all the landless, the Socialists had 
drawn up plans for moving some 
people to sparsely populated areas 
outside the state, and for starting 
new industries that could provide 
employment for the remaining land- 
less population. They were voted out 
of office. however, before the colo- 
nization plan could be executed. The 
Communists are certain to revive it 
and are likely to fare better. Time is 
on their side and they are in a posi- 
tion to force the Federal Government 
to assist them. 

As for industrialization. the Social- 
ists could not attract capital from 
outside the state. The Communists. 
though, have already approached 
leading industrialists, including Con- 
gress party financier Seth G. D. Birla, 
with tempting offers. Since they con- 
trol numerous trade unions both 
within and outside the state, they are 
able to offer peace on the labor front 


in return for new industries in 
Kerala. 

This may seem like blackmail, but 
the Indian National Trade Union 
Congress, accepted as a free union by 
the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions and the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization, was 
formed with the same idea in mind. 
The only difference is that the Com- 
munists are in a position to carry 
out such a bargain and the INTUC 
unions, having been imposed largely 
from above, are not. The industrial- 
ists are aware of this and seem ready 
to fall for the Communist offer. In- 
deed, the feeling is gaining ground 
here that the Communists are the 
coming party. As insurance for the 
future, many Indian businessmen 
even seem eager to have their sons 
join the CP. The same attitude pre- 
vails where contributions to party 
funds are concerned. 

Like the Socialists, the Commu- 
nists can be expected to work toward 
rooting out the corruption that flour- 
ished under the Congress regime. The 
Socialists attempted to set up an 
autonomous anti-corruption commis- 
sion, but the Congress party opposed 
it on the ground that it would amount 
to penalizing poorly paid Govern- 
ment employees. The Communists 
will not be swayed by such argu- 
ments, particularly since they see the 
eviction of corrupt officials as a way 
to infiltrate the Government services. 
To silence Congress criticism of this 
tactic they may even reopen corrup- 
tion investigations against some of 
the former Congress ministers in 
Travancore-Cochin. | Congressmen 
themselves had levelled these charges, 
but they were never looked into. 

To sum up, the Communists will 
doubtless give Kerala the good gov- 
ernment it so badly needs. When the 
next general election rolls around in 
1962, the people will not judge the 
Congress party by Nehru’s personal- 
ity, his exposition of Panch Shila or 
even his pronouncements on Kash- 
mir; the Congress record throughout 
the country will simply be matched 
with the Communist record in Ke- 


rala. The devastating effect that this 
will have can be fully appreciated 
only when it is realized that Nehru’s 
personal magnetism and lofty prom. 
ises of socialism and democracy have 
been singularly responsible for the 
Congress party’s successes at the 
polls. Once stripped of this, the Con. 
gress party could not even remain 
in power on a minority vote. 

It may surprise the Westerner that 
an educated electorate (over 80 per 
cent of Kerala’s population is liter. 
ate) has ignored the evils of Commu- 
nism and supported it in the name of 
good government. But the situation 
here is similar to that created by the 
Kuomintang in China, The Kuomin- 
tang was so corrupt and so badly di- 
vided by warring factions that the 
Chinese could not visualize anything 
worse. At the same time, they ob- 
served that the areas under Chinese 
Communist control were being run 
by honest, hard-working, firm admin- 
istrators. 


To further complicate the situation 
here in India, the ideological differ- 
ence between Nehru’s party and the 
Communists boils down to disagree- 
ment on a few domestic issues. Nehru, 
his daughter and a host of Congress 
officials have returned from trips to 
the USSR and Communist China with 
glowing descriptions of what they 
saw. (The Prime Minister’s son-in- 
law, who nurses his district by liber- 
ally distributing American CARE 
packages, is the only exception to 
this.) World Communist leaders have 
been paraded across the length and 
breadth of India as apostles of peace. 
Nehru even justified Russia’s Hun- 
garian massacre by referring to the 
Warsaw Pact, and his daughter ac- 
cused the Socialists of getting money 
from the U.S. for criticizing her fath- 
er’s Hungarian policy. 

In the final analysis, coexistence 
here has made it difficult for the av- 
erage citizen to determine where 
Nehruism ends and Communism be- 
gins. «To the voter, only one fact 
emerges clearly: Congress party men 
are corrupt opportunists, the Commu: 
nists sincere and honest. 


The New Leader 
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THE HOME FRONT 


By William E. Bohn 
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BOHN 


HIS MORNING, I visited a really 

happy place. The building was 
nothing special—just a good-look- 
ing, brightly lighted, well-ventilated 
shool. But the time was special. It 
was half past eight on the Monday 
morning after Easter. The talk and 
the laughter as pupils and teachers 
trooped back to their classrooms 
would have made you think they 
were on their way to a picnic. They 
greeted one another with terms of 
endearment. The whole population 
was gay with the bright, new clothes 
of Eastertime. 

I was so intrigued by the spirit of 
the place that I did not even notice 
that white and colored children and 
teachers were going happily along 
together and taking their places in 
the classrooms without any thought 
of separation. I even forgot that I 
was visiting this particular school 
with a definite purpose. On May 17, 
itwas three years since the Supreme 
Court handed down its historic deci- 
sion on segregation of the races. 
Wilmington, Delaware, which is now 
my city, was one of the first commu- 
nities to respond to this edict with 
positive and constructive action. The 
School Board and the educational 
leaders of this town, which had been 
strictly segregated from ’way back, 
started a desegregation program at 
the earliest possible moment—that is, 
in September 1954. 

I visited some of the Wilmington 
chools at that time. According to the 
plan adopted, the innovation began 
in the lower grades. I found—and 
reported in THE NEw LEADER—that 
the new arrangement was working 
beautifully. The children of 6, 7 or 8 
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years accepted the variations in color 
as simply as the birds do. 

That was three years ago. Now, 
three years later, I had the idea of 
returning to some of the same 
schools. In the very first classroom 
which I entered, I noted one change. 
Three years ago, there had been a 
tendency among some of the Negro 
pupils to flock by themselves. Before 
school or during the lunch period, 
some of them would talk or play in 
self-segregated groups. And in the 
classrooms they exhibited a prefer- 
ence for sitting in solid little blocks 
of seats. Now all of this has come to 
an end: White youngsters and black 
ones just naturally sift in together. 

I was eager to ask the teachers 
about the stories out of Washington 
to the effect that Negro pupils do not 
measure up to white standards, that 
they are causing a slowdown in the 
educational process. A colored teach- 
er confessed to me that at the start 
there had been some truth in this 
allegation. The segregated black 
schools had had standards lower than 
those set by the whites. When their 
pupils were taken into desegregated 
institutions, they found it difficult to 
keep the pace set by their new school- 
mates. But I was told by numerous 
teachers that this is all being lived 
down. Soon it will be forgotten. 

The same general observation can 
be made about racial variations in 
moral and social standards. In the 
first room which I visited this morn- 
ing, I noticed that all the white chil- 
dren were on time and a number of 
Negroes were tardy. Upon inquiry, I 
was told that at first the principal 
had had a difficult time about this 


matter. A colored teacher told me 
with feeling: “It is not the fault of 
the pupils; it is the parents who are 
slack and lazy. But I get after them; 
I tell them what is what, and we are 
bringing them around.” Thus, hav- 
ing whites and blacks go to school 
together is bringing up the standards 
of the whole Negro group. It has an 
educational effect on the parents as 
well as the children. 

A wise principal showed me how 
anti-Negro reports get started. A 
white mother complained that her 
daughter had been attacked by some 
Negro children. Investigation showed 
that two unpleasant and unhappy lit- 
tle girls, who just happened to be 
black, had started a fight which fi- 
nally involved four or five. The whole 
thing was nothing more than a child- 
ish scrap, but the complaining mother 
was on the way to making a race war 
out of it. In the boys’ gymnasium, I 
saw two white boys get into a fight. 
Presently, a slightly taller Negro boy 
came along and said: “No fighting 
here; break it up.” The two belliger- 
ents instantly separated. I learned 
afterward that the Negro pacifist had 
the authority that goes with being a 
“safety officer” elected by the pupils. 

I have frequently been told that 
Negro teachers are “softer” than 
white ones, that they fail to keep 
their pupils up to white standards. 
My friend the principal told me one 
thing which counts on their side. She 
said that if a white teacher has trou- 
ble with a colored pupil, she has 
found that it pays to turn the young- 
ster over to a teacher of his own race. 
“These Negroes,” she said, “have 
ways of talking to their own people 
which bring results.” And she reports 
that countless white parents now re- 
quest that their children be taken 
into the classes of Negro instructors. 
Her words were: “The black teach- 
ers have sold themselves to the white 
community.” 

A Negro teacher from North Caro- 
lina said to me: “I wish I could get 
all those stubborn people down South 
to come up here and see how de- 
segregation really works.” 











Restless Satellites 





In last week’s issue, we printed a letter from a Moscow student and a report 
of a Moscow writers’ meeting to indicate the ideological stirrings which have 
begun in the Soviet Union as a result of the Polish and Hungarian revolts 
last fall. Here we present two reports, one on Hungary itself, the other on East 
Germany, which show that the Soviet occupation forces in the satellite states 
are also receiving a rather revolutionary political education. There are 8 Soviet 
divisions in Hungary, 22 in East Germany, 12 in Poland and perhaps another 
half-dozen near the Soviet-Polish frontier—more than a half million soldiers 
in all. Both the Hungarian and East German reports stress the importance 
of Gomulka’s Poland for the entire Soviet orbit—not least of all for Russia 
itself. Dr. Bela Fabian, a former member of the Hungarian Parliament and 
inmate of Nazi and Soviet concentration camps, is press chairman of the 
Assembly of Captive European Nations and a member of the Hungarian 
National Council. Rainer Hildebrandt, a Social Democratic veteran of the 
anti-Hitler resistance, is the author of The Explosion, a documentary history 
of the June 1953 East German uprising, and a close observer of Soviet affairs. 





Hungary 6 Months Later 


Embers on the Danube 


By Bela Fabian 


N Huncary today, where the revo- 

lution has gone underground, the 
following anecdote is most popular: 
Two frogs fall into a jug of cream. 
“We are lost,” said one, “I give up.” 
With that he sinks to the bottom and 
drowns. The other frog keeps churn- 
ing vigorously until—he finds him- 
self atop a jug of butter. 

Six months after Soviet tanks in- 
stalled the counter-revolutionary Ja- 
nos Kadar regime, few Hungarians 
are resigning themselves to the per- 
manence of that rule. Many look to 
Poland and other parts of Eastern 
Europe for developments that will 
begin a new general uprising against 
Communism. Almost all recall that 
the Soviet Army was a two-edged 
sword in the hands of the Kremlin 
last October and November; large 
sections of the regular occupation 
force had to be disarmed and re- 
placed by Mongolian troops and 
MVD units before the revolution 
could be quelled. 

The embers of that revolution are 
still glowing under the ashes despite 
unprecedented terror unleashed by 


the Kadar regime. Ferenc Munnich, 
Kadar’s Minister of the Interior, has 
gathered together the remnants of the 
hated AVH into a new “emergency 
police” which has been arresting, 
executing and deporting revolution- 
aries en masse. The Kadar regime’s 
press, as well as letters coming out 
of Hungary, give a picture of terror 
worse than that under Matyas Rakosi 
between 1949 and 1952. 

Chief targets of the terror are the 
three groups which played the major 
roles in the revolution: workers, stu- 
dents and writers. Of an estimated 
35,000 Hungarians deported to the 
Soviet Union since November, the 
majority are workers, most of the 
rest students. The regime has arrested 
and/or deported all the leaders and 
members of the revolutionary Work- 
ers Councils who did not manage to 
escape the country. According to the 
official labor paper Nepakarat (April 
25), the number of workers and em- 
ployes in industry was 4 per cent low- 
er in March 1957 than in March 1956. 
The paper specified, however, that 
there was little change in the chemi- 


cal, garment and textile industries, 
while there were actually more work. 
ers in food industry than a year 
earlier. The sharp decrease—hoy 
much more than 4 per cent we can 
only guess—took place in machine 
industry and construction, doubtless 
reflecting losses in such revolution 
ary workers’ strongholds as Csepel, 
Ujpest and Dunapentele. Of an esti- 
mated 2,000 persons who have been 
executed since the terror began, the 
overwhelming majority have been 
workers. 

As a result, production has not yet 
recovered pre-revolutionary _ levels. 
The official statistical bureau revealed 
on January 17 that industrial pro- 
duction in December was only 30 
per cent of the September level. 
Though it has been slowly rising, 
widespread shortages are freely ad. 
mitted and inflation threatens. 

The regime has also abolished the 
independent student organizations 
formed in the revolution, setting up 
a new Communist Youth League 
(KISZ) under central Party control. 
The study of Marxism-Leninism has 
been restored to its former place in 
the curriculum; Russian-language 
study is again compulsory in univer- 
sities; students seeking religious edu- 
cation are harassed. 

Stern measures have also been 
taken against the writers. The Writ- 
ers’ Union, which with its newspaper 
Trodalmi Ujsag led the opposition to 
the old Rakosi-Geré regime, has been 
dissolved. The leaders of the Journal- 
ists’ Association and other intellec- 
tual groups have been arrested. The 
famous Petofi Club was dissolved, re- 
placed by the “Tancsics Club,” also— 
paradoxically—named after a writer- 
rebel of the 1848 Revolution. (While 
Petofi Club meetings drew overflow 
crowds, the Tancsics Club is boycot- 
ted and meets in half-empty halls.) 

Among the prominent writers in 
prison are the talented Communists 
Tibor Dery, Gyula Hay and Zoltan 
Zelk, as well as such promising young 
writers as Gyula Obersovsky, Sandor 
Novobatzk, Istvan Eérsi and Balazs 
Varga. Obersovsky and Eérsi have 
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been placed on trial, but the more 
prominent writers may simply be al- 
lowed to languish in jail; trials in 
their cases do not yet seem expedi- 
ent for the regime. 

Meanwhile, in the countryside, the 
regime’s attempts to persuade peas- 
ants to return to collective farms have 
not met great success. Some 56 per 
cent of the collectives were dissolved 
during the revolution. The regime 
claims that 13 per cent of the peas- 
ants who quit the collectives have re- 
turned—a small percentage, indeed, 
in view of the regime’s persistent 
pressure. 

Throughout the country, Kadar’s 
“emergency police” stage surprise 
raids, demanding identification pa- 
pers, terrorizing people whose rela- 
tives escaped abroad. The concentra- 
tion camps at Recsk and Kistarca are 
jammed with arrested revolution- 
aries, and a special camp was opened 
at Obuda, a suburb of Budapest, for 
youths under 14. A month ago, the 
regime issued a decree ordering all 
citizens to report to police stations by 
September 30 and present identifica- 
tion cards and military documents. 
They will have to prove their conduct 
during the revolution. 

Moscow’s realists probably have 
few illusions that such terror will 
win them friends in Hungary. The 
purpose of the terror is that of a de- 
terrent, a warning to other peoples 
under Kremlin control. Yet the re- 
pression has a boomerang effect, too, 
as it demoralizes the Soviet troops 
who come in contact with the Hun- 
garian population. Meanwhile, larger 
Soviet forces, stationed in Poland, 
are exposed to that country’s infec- 
tious, relatively liberal atmosphere. 
Because the Kremlin fears the ideo- 
logical contamination of so many 
crack divisions, many Hungarians 
believe that Moscow must, relatively 
soon, attempt to oust the present 
Gomulka regime in Warsaw. If and 
when such an attempt is made on the 
Vistula, the revolutionary embers 
still glowing on the Danube will also 
burst into flame. 
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Population laughing at Stalinist rulers 


Intellectual Ferment 


in Kast Germany 


By Rainer Hildebrandt 


BERLIN 

| T Is axiomatic that the public rec- 
ognizes revolutions only when 
they manifest themselves in barri- 
cades or strikes, columns of march- 
ers or the shedding of blood. Yet, the 


‘ events of the last six months in Ger- 


many’s Soviet Zone show that a revo- 
lution is in full swing even though its 
scene is not the street or the factory 
and many of its leaders are in jail. 

It started in September 1956, when 
the students of Humboldt University 
in East Berlin, prompted by the ex- 
ample of the Hungarian students, 
demanded representation for them- 
selves independently of the FDJ, the 
Communist youth organization. They 
did not succeed in this or in their de- 
mand for voluntary attendance at 
sociological lectures and Russian 
courses. But the discussions that re- 
sulted split the Party into two bitterly 
hostile camps. 

Under the slogan “Sharpen the 
Weapons of the Mind,” the students 
began to interpret Marxism in the 
Marxist manner and to refute Stalin- 
ism with the classics of socialism. 
Marx and Engels, they pointed out, 
stated that socialism would develop 
in each country according to its own 
economic, political and cultural laws. 
Thus, they raised the question of 
whether Soviet experience was rele- 
vant to German conditions. In a 
forum discussion at Leipzig Univer- 
sity, 200 students cited Lenin as their 
authority for demanding that no state 
functionary receive a salary “exceed- 
ing that of a worker’s wages.” 


Gerhart Eisler, who returned to 
Germany after emigrating to America 
and often leads discussion groups, 
was asked by students why East Ger- 
man toy shops sold People’s Police 
tin soldiers whereas the West German 
Government vigorously opposed the 
sale of toy soldiers. When Eisler ex- 
plained that the army of the German 
Democratic Republic was serving 
peace, his audience burst out laugh- 
ing. 

In Dresden, the students observed 
a minute of silence for the victims of 
the Hungarian struggle for libera- 
tion, and in East Berlin statements by 
Polish and Hungarian intellectuals 
were posted on bulletin boards. A 
glance at political books in the uni- 
versity library showed that passages 
refuting Stalinism were heavily 
marked and annotated. 

Just as in Hungary, a few profes- 
sors in East Germany formed the 
focus of intellectual discontent. In 
Berlin, it was Dr. Wolfgang Harich, 
a professor at the University and 
editor-in-chief of the Journal of Phi- 
losophy, who has since been arrested 
and sentenced to ten years at hard 
labor. (See THE New Leaper, April 
1, 1957). In Leipzig, many students 
rallied around the student chaplain 
Schmutzler, who has also been ar- 
rested, and philosophy professor 
Ernst Bloch, who has lost his job. The 
public attacks on the professors or- 
dered by Party boss Walter Ulbricht 
have merely served to make them 
even more popular among the stu- 
dents. 








But the Ulbricht regime was hard- 
est hit by satirical attacks in the 
press. It all began last October with 
a satirical piece in the Sonntag (this 
and the succeeding satirical sketches 
have been somewhat abridged by the 
writer) : 

“In one school, the teachers sud- 
denly discovered that the children 
had all along been taught that 22 
=9. In order to gently acquaint the 
pupils with the truth, that 2*2=4, 
it was decided to do it by stages. The 
following day, they were to be taught 
that 2X2=8, the day after that 
2X2=7, etc. Not all the pupils re- 
acted in the same way. Some indif- 
ferently copied the results in their 
notebooks. Others revolted inwardly 
without protesting publicly. Some 
children appealed to the teacher after 
class for an explanation, but he put 
them off with various excuses. A few 
insisted that the first version was 
right, that 2X2=9, becausé they 
were too lazy to do the problem over 
and over again. The obedient pupils 
copied each new result with delight 
and enthusiasm, while the naughty 
ones decorated the lavatory wall with 
outrageous inscriptions like 2X 2=4! 
But no one in the class had the slight- 
est doubt that 2X 2—4, because even 
the smallest child could count that far 
with its fingers.” 

A few days later, the satirical 
magazine Eulenspiegel published an 
anecdote which is still circulating in 
the Soviet Zone: 

“Lucifer, the Prince of Hell (ret.), 
now manager of the Infernal Com- 
bine, complained that people were 
still being punished the same way as 
1,000 years ago: “These past few 
years, we have had a large influx of 
souls who have been guilty of very 
serious though quite novel offenses. 
They are phrasemongers, quotation 
merchants, varnishers of unpleasant 
truths, miserable agitators, cloying 
poetasters, non-stop orators, compos- 
ers of nerve-wracking popular tunes, 
cultureless functionaries of culture. 
They are thrown into the cauldron 
with other sinners of every descrip- 
tion. Do you seriously believe that 


boiling is any punishment for these 
people who are hard-boiled by 
nature?’ 

“For a long time, the Infernal 
Work Council was unable to find a 
solution, until finally a young devil 
came up with an idea: ‘We should 
pay them back in their own coin for 
the misdeeds they’ve committed. Let’s 
create a hell in their own style for 
the condemned souls of the torturers: 
a huge room plastered with slogans 
from floor to ceiling, huge loudspeak- 
ers everywhere blaring forth boring 
commentaries and morale-building 
songs, the entire furniture consisting 
of flag-draped rostrums. Every resi- 
dent must speak eight hours a day, 
with self-criticism every evening. As 
additional Sunday work, everyone is 
allotted 7 pounds of mandatory read- 
ing matter.’ The souls chosen for this 
project were dragged from the caul- 
drons and admitted to the new hell. 

“That afternoon, Lucifer inspected 
the new hell. When he came out, his 
face was white and he was shaking. 
‘Herr Hell Director,’ said the Devil- 
in-Chief. ‘what is the matter? Have 
we made the new hell too cruel?’ 
Lucifer groaned: ‘It’s terrible. These 
fellows thanked me. It suits them per- 
fectly. They think they’re in para- 
dise.’ ” 

Fulenspiegel published another 
satire directed at East German Cul- 
ture Minister Becher, who was no- 
torious for his all-absorbing interest 
in his own poetry. The story dealt 
with a play, The Minister in Bed, 
which was to be performed in the 
town of “Lindenhagen.” Because of 
the title, the local official in charge of 
culture was willing to authorize the 
performance only if the District 
Council gave its approval. So he sent 
it the following telegram: 

“PERFORMANCE OF ONE-ACTER TITLE 
THE MINISTER IN BED AUTHOR A CER- 
TAIN HARRY HENDRICK STOP PLEASE 
ADVISE WHETHER PERFORMANCE FEA- 
SIBLE.” 

The District Council did not dare 
make a decision on its own, so it 
turned to the County Council: 

“PERFORMANCE OF A VERY OB- 


SCENE ONE-ACTER TITLE THE MIN. 
ISTER IN BED AUTHOR A _ CERTAIN 
HARRY HENDRICK STOP PLEASE WIRE 
WHETHER INTERVENTION NECESSARY,” 

Finally, the County Council wired 
the Ministry: 

“TONIGHT LINDENHAGEN A PRESUM- 
ABLY HIGHLY OBSCENE PLAY BY 4 
DUBIOUS AUTHOR NAMED HARRY HEN. 
DRICK TITLE THE MINISTER IN BED 
STOP PLEASE ADVISE WHETHER PER- 
FORMANCE SHOULD BE PROHIBITED,” 

In the Hall of Culture in Linden. 
hagen, an audience in festive mood 
was vainly waiting for the curtain to 
rise. Finally, at about 10 o’clock, the 
head of the People’s Art Group an- 
nounced from the stage that for tech- 
nical reasons the performance could 
not take place. Furious, the audience 
went home. 

At that very moment, an official at 
the County Council sank back in his 
chair, exhausted. Before him lay a 
wire from the Ministry. 

“AUTHORIZE PERFORMANCE FORTH- 
WITH STOP ALL SUBORDINATE OFFI- 
CIALS SHOULD AT ONCE BECOME BET- 
TER ACQUAINTED WITH PEOPLE’S ART 
AND MY PSEUDONYM STOP I AM AU- 
THOR OF THE MINISTER IN BED STOP 
MINISTER OF CULTURE.” 

Despite attacks on such foci of 
infection as Eulenspiegel and repres- 
sive measures against the Harich 
group, Ulbricht has been unable to 
stem the rising ferment among intel- 
lectuals or heal the split in the Party. 
The new “liberal Communist” regime 
in neighboring Poland has acted as a 
special irritant. In a recent secret 
speech to Party functionaries, Ul- 
bricht declared: “Poland now in- 
dulges in propaganda which we are 
going to protest vigorously. We shall 
also put a stop to future visits by 
Polish delegations. The Polish Gov- 
ernment has apparently forgotten that 
it was once liberated by the Soviet 
Union.” 

Many East German Stalinists hope 
that Moscow will eventually remove 
the present Gomulka regime in War- 
saw. The latter’s moral effect through- 
out the entire satellite bloc explains 


why. 
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Despite U.S. pressure to admit Madrid, 


European democracies will veto it 


FRANCO SPAIN 
IN NATO? a5 rics toss 


MADRID 
ECENT STATEMENTS by high Nor- 
R wegian officials to the effect that 
Norway will probably oppose Span- 
ish membership in the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization have come as a 
bitter shock to General Francisco 
Franco’s regime. For, although it was 
realized here that Belgium and the 
Scandinavian NATO members are 
cool to the idea of partnership with 
authoritarian Spain, the belief had 
nevertheless taken hold that before 
long Spain would be voted in. 

Optimism on this score had been 
encouraged by a series of American 
Congressional resolutions favoring 
Spain’s candidacy, along with assur- 
ances of support from Italy, Greece, 
Turkey, Portugal and West Germany. 
The state-supervised press even came 
out with editorials bearing titles like 
“NATO Needs Spain.” 

“There is not the slightest reason 
why Spain should remain outside the 
North Atlantic bloc and its military 
organism,” wrote the Madrid daily, 
ABC. “Spain has no request to make. 
If she is needed, she will offer loyal 
and efficacious cooperation. . . . At 
long last, the American legislators, 
many of them long deceived by false 
propaganda, have begun to realize the 
political and military importance of 
our country. Because of necessity and 
not as a favor to us, they have ex- 
pressed the wish that Spain should 
join the Western organization with 
full rights.” 

Then came the jolt from Norway. 
“For the democratic countries in 
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Western Europe,” Prime Minister 
Einar Gerhardsen declared, “the 
question [of NATO membership for 
Spain] has not only a military side 
but also a political one. Here in Nor- 
way, we are of the opinion that it will 
only weaken NATO if Spain is ad- 
mitted as a member. This is a view- 
point which, as far as I am informed, 
is shared by the Storting [Parlia- 
ment] and the majority of the Nor- 
wegian people.” 

This statement was followed by 
one from a Ministry of Foreign Af- 
fairs spokesman regarding a prob- 
able veto by Norway if the question 
of Spanish membership comes up. It 
takes only one dissenting vote to 
block admittance of a new state to 
NATO. 

News of Norway’s rebuff, and of 
Spain’s immediate verbal protest to 
Norway’s Ambassador in Madrid, 
Johan Raeder, has so far been con- 
cealed from the Spanish public. But 
behind the scenes shock and anger 
are very real; the Norwegian attitude 
throws a wrench into Franco Spain’s 
patient and rather skilful striving for 
attainment of international respecta- 
bility through ever closer association 
with the Western democracies. 

Since the Allies’ victory over Mus- 
solini and Hitler and the diplomatic 
and economic ostracism of Spain 
which followed, a cardinal objective 
of General Franco’s foreign policy 
has been to win Spain a respected 
place among the nations of the free 
world without discarding his regime’s 
basic ideology. The first step was 


negotiation of a military alliance 
with the United States. Then came 
membership in UNESCO and admit- 
tance to the United Nations. An invi- 
tation to join NATO would have 
topped off the list very nicely. 

Emotionally, Norway’s negative at- 
titude is a sore blow to Spanish pride. 
But on the practical side it doesn’t 
change much. For one thing, there 
seems to be no real conviction in high 
quarters here that Spanish member- 
ship in NATO is essential to West- 
ern defense, or to Spain. Indeed, 
General Franco intimated recently 
that Spain feels no particular need 
to join, since she is already allied to 
the United States and Portugal. 

Then there are these considera- 
tions: 

e Spain as yet possesses no forces 
capable of meeting NATO standards. 
According to foreign military experts, 
it will take three or four years, de- 
spite continuing U.S. assistance, be- 
fore Spain can turn out two, maybe 
three Army divisions capable of 
strengthening the NATO line-up. 
(Since 1954, $200 million worth of 
arms and equipment has been deliv- 
ered to the Spanish armed forces by 
the United States.) 

© Spain has a standing army of 18 
divisions. But for economic reasons 
most of the Army’s men are, in effect, 


part-time soldiers. Because their 
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Army pay is inadequate, many regu- 
lar officers are forced to take civilian 
jobs in their spare time. Conscripts 
are called up for 18 months of mili- 
tary service, but, again because of a 
lack of funds, many are released be- 
fore their time is up. 

© In Spain, the Army has a politi- 
cal role. General Franco reminded as- 
sembled officers of this last year when 
he told them that the Army’s task is 
to protect the nation against foreign 
dangers and to “maintain order at 
home.” “Of the various fronts,” he 
went on to say, “the most dangerous 
today is the internal.” This being so, 
would the Caudillo agree to send his 
best troops out of the country to take 
up stations in Germany? Views on 
this are divided. Some say he most 
certainly would not; others are con- 
vinced that he would, partly for rea- 
sons of prestige, partly because the 
loss of Spanish Morocco last year 
gave him troops to spare. 

¢ NATO has been weakened by 
disputes between members, notably 
the Cyprus issue, which strained re- 
lations among Britain, Greece and 
Turkey. The alliance would be fur- 
ther weakened, some observers think, 
if Spain came in with its long-stand- 
ing dispute over Gibraltar. 

A redoubtable stumbling block in 
the way of Spanish admittance to the 
Atlantic alliance might be the pre- 
amble of the NATO charter. This 
says that the parties to the treaty are 
determined to safeguard the free- 
dom, common heritage and civiliza- 
tion of their peoples, “founded on 
the principles of democracy, indi- 
vidual liberty, and the rule of law.” 

But the view here is that the char- 
ter would present no more difficulty 
with regard to Spain than it did in 
the cases of Portugal and Turkey, 
whose systems are, at the moment, 
not particularly democratic. The 
Franco state does not believe that 
democracy, in the Western sense of 
the word, is suited to the Spanish 
temperament. But it dislikes being 
referred to as a dictatorship. On oc- 
casion, it describes its form of gov- 
ernment as “organic democracy.” 


By Norman L. Sobol 


Washington Shifts 


‘HE UNITED STATES will reverse a 

; oo it has taken since the Eisen- 
hower Administration came into of- 
fice when the 40th annual Interna- 
tional Labor Organization conference 
opens in Geneva on June 5. Its dele- 
gation will support a convention call- 
ing for the abolition of forced labor 
everywhere as an instrument of 
political coercion, economic develop- 
ment or labor discipline. The Govern- 
ment is also expected to approve 
provisions which would outlaw the use 
of forced labor to punish strikers or 
discriminate against national, social, 
religious or racial groups. Thus, 
Washington is adopting a position 
urged by the American labor move- 
ment since 1947, when it first initi- 
ated action against forced labor in 
the United Nations Economic and 
Social Council. 

ILO conventions are draft treaties. 
Once adopted, they are placed on the 
following year’s agenda for final ap- 
proval. If they are accepted then by 
two-thirds of the delegates, member 
governments must submit them to 
their respective legislatures for ratifi- 
cation. In all, 77 countries belong to 
the ILO and each is represented by 
one employer delegate, one labor 
delegate and two Government dele- 
gates. 

The forced-labor convention, of 
course, is aimed at the Communist 
world. In recent years, the Soviet 
Union has cut back its elaborate 
slave-labor system, but it still flour- 
ishes there as well as in Communist 
China. This was dramatically illus- 
trated recently when Hungarian free- 
dom fighters were carted off to slave- 
labor camps and when East German 





NoRMAN SoBOL is associated with the 
American Labor Services to the UN. 


authorities announced a labor draft 
of dissident university students, 
Forced labor also exists to a lesser 
degree in some African colonies and 
in various parts of Asia. Of the West- 
ern countries, Portugal is the only 
one that openly defends and practices 
it in its territories. 

But at the 1956 ILO conference the 
U.S. favored a convention that would 
only outlaw international trade in the 
products of forced labor. There would 
have been no shift in this approach 
now if not for the persistent efforts 
of Secretary of Labor James P. 
Mitchell. He pressed for the new 
policy among all Government off- 
cials, including the President, and 
finally won Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles’s support despite the 
State Department’s long-time opposi- 
tion to such a change. 

Mitchell’s success also demon- 
strates the influence of public opin- 
ion. AFL-CIO International Repre- 
sentative George P. Delaney, who is 
the U.S. worker-delegate to the ILO, 
devoted his efforts to convincing key 
legislators and Government officials 
that the switch was vital. It even be- 
came known that certain Senators 
were prepared to hold public hear- 
ings and introduce resolutions to this 
effect in the Senate if the efforts 
within the Administration failed. The 
absence of the usual technical argu- 
ments against backing ILO conven- 
tions probably also made it easier for 
the State Department to accept the 
new policy. Apparently, too, some 
Government officials recognized that 
it was impossible to justify do-noth- 
ing, legalistic attitudes on ILO issues 
to free trade-unionists, the demo- 
cratic world, or areas where the U.S. 
is trying to encourage the growth of 
democratic ideals. 
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Administration will back anti-forced-labor pact 


Ground on ILO Conventions 


While Washington’s agreement to 
support conventions at ILO confer- 
ences does not mean that it is pre- 
pared to ratify them, it is highly 
significant for at least two reasons: 
(1) It rejects the thesis of Senator 
John W. Bricker (R.-Ohio) and the 
employer delegates that such conven- 
tions are a threat to the U.S. consti- 
tutional system, and it signals the 
realization that legal tactics are not 
asubstitute for either genuine inter- 
national law or a foreign policy 
which considers practical conse- 
quences. (2) It rejects the Old Guard 
theories embodied in the opposition 
of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers and the Chamber of Com- 
merce—which together select the 
employer delegate—to the ILO. 

The NAM bluntly doubts that “the 
ILO is in fact a constructive and use- 
ful agency”; the C of C recommends 
that the U.S. reduce its ILO financial 
support from 25 to 1.4 per cent of 
the agency’s budget. Moreover, the 
US. employers are constantly threat- 
ening to quit the tripartite organiza- 
tion and demanding that Congress 
investigate it, and they have stirred 
up controversy over the seating of 
Communist “employer” delegates. 

As might be expected, the NAM 
and C of C are violently opposed to 
ILO conventions.’ They feel that the 
overwhelming majority of ILO dele- 
gates, who favor them, should give 
up the “illusion” that conventions 
change anything. They further con- 
tend that the ILO staff is socialist and 
“statist,” that this statism is part of 
the movement toward Communism, 
and that conventions appear to be 
part of the machinery of Bolshevism. 

The employers would like to “sell” 
their version of American capitalism. 
They complain that they are most 
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competent to instruct others in the 
economic facts of life, but no one will 
listen. Their representatives are 
treated like “second-class citizens” at 
ILO meetings, they say. 

This attitude has driven some of 
the Government officials responsible 
for ILO policy to the point of quiet 
desperation. Under Secretary of La- 
bor J. Ernest Wilkins, considered an 
apostle of caution in dealing with 
employer groups, described a recent 
C of C statement on the ILO as “not 
worth the paper it’s written on.” One 
official, however, feels that the worker 
and employer advisory committees on 
the ILO which are now being estab- 
lished will enable Government, work- 
er and employer delegates to achieve 
a significant area of agreement. 

While the Government’s new pro- 
convention approach represents a 
concession to the thinking of Ameri- 
can labor and, perhaps, its own ex- 
perts, Washington’s evolving ILO 
policy has also produced a major 
concession to the employers. When 
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the conference convenes, the U.S, will 
favor “group autonomy.” If approved 
at the plenary session, this will mean 
that the employer group can com- 
pletely exclude Communist “employ- 
ers” from its committees. 

The employers’ annoyance at hav- 
ing to consort with mansgers of the 
Communist state-controlled industries 
is certainly understandable. At first 
sight, therefore, “group autonomy” 
seems to be a useful parliamentary 
device which implements the ILO’s 
essential principle of “free associa- 
tion.” But some astute observers of 
the organization’s activities doubt its 
validity or political utility. In the 
past, private employers have rendered 
the Communists impotent by merely 
giving them “deputy membership.” 
The workers’ group, dominated by 
free trade-unionists, has handled its 
comparable problem democratically 
and organizationally. The situation is 
further complicated by the fact that 
the U.S. employers can be counted on 
to exploit the issue as part of their 
effort to end U.S. financial support 
of the ILO and withdraw from mem- 
bership. 

Thus, as the ILO’s 40th annual 
conference is about to begin, U.S. 
Government and employer participa- 
tion in the organization appears to be 
at the crossroads. This country is 
now in a position to vote for conven- 
tions in the ILO and other UN 
bodies. It is even possible that the 
Senate may ratify these instruments 
as a normal international obligation 
if they are wholly consistent with the 
Constitution, labor standards and our 
policies abroad. The employers, for 
their part, must ask themselves 
whether their negative, obstruction- 
ist approach is of any value to them- 
selves or their country. 








HERE AND NOW 





TRILLING 


HE RECENT announcement of the formation of the 

American Forum, an organization to promote co- 
operation between Communist and non-Communist left- 
ists in this country, comes as an ironic and strangely fit- 
ting climax to a fortnight which also brought the news of 
Senator McCarthy’s death and the appearance of Alger 
Hiss’s appeal to the court of public opinion. Of the 
response of the American public to the Hiss book I shall 
write at some length in a future column. Today it is only 
of the concurrence of McCarthy’s death and the launching 
of the American Forum that I am moved to speak. 

Surely at the height of his powers it should have been 
predictable of Senator McCarthy that his career would 
end with a whimper rather than a bang. It should have 
been predictable, but where was it predicted? Not by 
American liberals certainly, and this despite the fact that 
within recent memory there had been the phenomenon of 
Huey Long to remind us that fascist demagoguery is no 
new thing in American politics and that it does not carry 
within it the seeds of its inevitable triumph. In Long we 
had seen a power-personality of rather more gruesome 
aspect than Senator McCarthy attract to himself and give 
political formulation to various of the darker social im- 
pulses. But we had also been permitted to witness the 
quick remission of these sick social symptoms once Long 
was dead. Yet neither from this nor from other examples 
on the recent historical record—the fate of Father Cough- 
lin comes to mind—could American liberals learn even a 
strategy of combat against demagogues, let alone the 
ability to make a proper estimation of the danger. 

The bang of an assassin’s bullet finished the life of 
Huey Long, but his career, too, like McCarthy’s, ended 
with a whimper. He left behind him no organization or 
heir to his leadership, and no demand for organization 
and leadership on the part of his followers. While we 
might assume that the instincts which had supported him 
had not been exterminated but still lurked beneath the 
social surface, requiring a constant caution lest they 
again announce themselves, we had firm reason to be 
reassured that there existed in this country substantial 
resources for maintaining our health as a democracy. 

But by the time McCarthy appeared on the scene, this 
knowledge seemed to have been wholly lost. In order to 
mobilize itself for the effort of combat against this new 
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By Diana Trilling 


McCarthy, the Liberals and a New 
Communist-non-Communist ‘Forum 


threat, American liberalism had to persuade itself that 
McCarthy was a danger of such proportions and of such 
certainty of triumph that, measured against him, the 
forces of decency in this country were virtually impotent 
It had to intoxicate itself with the idea that American 
democracy was on the brink of annihilation. 

The overestimation of an enemy is no light matter. I 
has the gravest consequences, whether in our lives a 
private individuals or in our lives as citizens. While a 
normal amount of fear is useful and even necessary for 
self-protection, an undue fear carries conduct outside the 
limits of reality into a world of symbolic action where we 
operate only at the risk of defeating ourselves in the very 
areas of reality which we had proposed to safeguard. 

The relation of American liberalism to Senator Me 
Carthy and to what we call McCarthyism has always 
been symbolical, and the consequences of this unreality 
have become even clearer since his downfall than they 
were in the period of his ascendancy. Precisely in the 
degree that liberal opinion has exaggerated the signif 
cance of his victories and the nature of the crisis into 
which it felt that McCarthy had propelled us, it has ex 
posed itself to damage in the real cultural and political 
world. 

Playing his own game with the undue fears to which 
people are prey, McCarthy invoked the image of a gross 
Communist threat to our security. In his assumed role 
of leader in the anti-Communist crusade, he lied, cheated, 
hurt innocent individuals and violated the precious rules 
of democratic tradition; and he invited the rest of 


America to follow his example. It was a bad spectacle, | 


very bad indeed, and it was especially disturbing to see 
a few fellow-members in the liberal-intellectual commu- 
nity allowing themselves to be seduced into joining their 
anti-Communist fervor with his, unpained by his methods. 

But these few anti-Communist intellectuals—so few that 
one could name them—who accepted McCarthy’s way of 
meeting the Communist danger scarcely constituted even 
a minority response, available to cultural analysis; ! 
think they are best understood in terms of individual 
psychology. General liberal opinion in America nol 
only rejected McCarthy and his methods of hunting down 
Communists; it let itself be pushed to the point where it 
virtually rejected the proposition that there ever had 
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been or could be Communists in America, or a Communist 
danger. 

Because McCarthy called people Communists who were 
jot Communists, it became the pride of dominant Ameri- 
an liberalism to believe that the very fact that McCarthy 
ycused someone of being a Communist constituted prima 
jacie evidence that the accused person was not a Commu- 
sist; Correlative to McCarthy’s concept of guilt by asso- 
ciation with Communists, liberalism can be said to have 
created a new concept of innocence by opposition to 
McCarthyism. And having gone this far, it was but natu- 
ral that it took the next step in illogic: If whomever 
McCarthy accused of being a Communist was automati- 
ally innocent of the charge, then whatever attitudes or 
soups McCarthy linked with the Communist threat were 
also innocent of the charge. Indeed, Communism itself was 
no threat except on the international front. As a manifes- 
tation in American politics or in our political culture, it 
could be a source of worry only to hysterics infected by 
McCarthyism. 

And so, to persist in one’s anti-Communism, even in 
total disassociation from McCarthy, came to be seen as 
the validation not of one’s commitment to democracy but 
of one’s commitment to fantasy. There was coined the 
term “anti-anti-Communist” to describe the large, im- 
passioned mobilization of liberal sentiment against that 
small band of liberals, among whom I proudly number 
myself, who, however fierce in their opposition to Mc- 
Carthy, still continued to insist that there was a threat 
from Communism in this country for the single reason 


that so long as Soviet totalitarianism continued to be a 
power in the world it must necessarily threaten our 


democratic culture (this is not a question merely of how 
many members there are in the Communist party of the 
United States) and that it had to be guarded against as 
firmly as we guarded against the threat of fascism, though 
by methods quite other than those of McCarthy. 

The conflict, in this last decade, between the anti- 
Communist liberal and the anti-anti-Communist liberals 
has not always been overt. But it has been intense and 
bitter, and on the whole the victory has been markedly on 


_ the side where I am not. The recent closing down of the 


ofices of the American Committee for Cultural Freedom 
is perhaps the most striking demonstration of the defeat 
of those few of us who have all along supposed, and who 
continue to suppose, that freedom of culture in this 
country still has much to fear from the incursions of 
Communist totalitarianism. There were many more anti- 
anti‘Communists in the American Committee than there 
were simple old-fashioned anti-Communists. But the anti- 
Communist minority was sufficient to retain the anti- 
Communist emphasis in its program and therefore to 
make the organization highly suspect in those places 
from which a group which wishes to work within the 
American cultural community must draw its moral and 
financial support. 
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And this is the political-cultural situation into which 
there has now arrived a new “educational” organization, 
the American Forum. I take my knowledge of this new 
enterprise from Harry Schwartz’s report in the New York 
Times of May 13; perhaps by the time this column ap- 
pears in print there will have been more information. 
The group, Mr. Schwartz tells us, includes particularly 
bitter enemies in the past—he instances Doxey Wilkerson 
and Albert Blumberg of the Communist party and Farrell 
Dobbs, recent Trotskyite candidate for President. The 
chairman of the American Forum is A. J. Muste and its 
vice-chairmen are Kermit Eby of the University of Chi- 
cago, Milton Mayer, John McManus of the National 
Guardian, Bayard Rustin of Liberation and Mulford 
Sibley of the University of Minnesota. Among the mem- 
bers of the national committee one notes such names as 
Dorothy Day, Stringfellow Barr, Joseph Starobin, Milton 
Zaslow, Charles Walker. 

The purpose of the organization is to advance “study 
and serious untrammeled political discussion among all 
elements that think of themselves as related to historic 
Socialist and labor traditions, values and objectives . . . 
however deep and bitter their differences have been.” As 
a united front, Mr. Schwartz points out, it represents 
“the broadest spectrum of such political thought since 
the Progressive party of 1948.” And Mr. Schwartz goes 
on to comment: “The new organization is essentially a 
response to the drastic change in leftist thinking caused 
by developments in the Soviet Union and elsewhere in the 
last year and a half.” 

The developments Mr. Schwartz has in mind are of 
course Khrushchev’s assault upon Stalin and Stalinism 
and the consequent upsets within the Communist parties 
of the world. The downgrading of Stalin naturally brought 
about changes in the national party line-ups. Both here 
and abroad, many people left the ranks and even among 
those who stayed on there has been a significant amount 
of dissension and new alignments of power. I think it is 
accurate to say, however, that it is in the non-Communist 
world rather than within Communist circles that the 
Khrushchev policy has made its greatest effect: By dis- 
avowing their responsibilities and guilts for the totali- 
tarianism of Stalin, the Communist parties of the world 
have been able considerably to clear themselves of the 
guilt of representing a perhaps slightly different but just 
as totalitarian principle and practice. They have put 
themselves in a perfect position for a new united front 
with other leftist elements in the various democratic 
populations—an English Forum is in process of forma- 
tion in England. And even the confusion and dissension 
within the parties has been turned to excellent account 
in the effort toward this goal. 

The appeal for discussion of their “problems” is the 
best possible appeal which Communists can make to non- 
Communist leftists; nothing is more attractive to the left- 
ist intellect than the illusion that there is a rift within the 








Communist party of which he can now take a reasonable 
advantage. If the shift in the Soviet line had not actually 
precipitated defections from the ranks, such defections 
might very well have been invented for the high dividends 
they pay in non-Communist sympathy and accessibility 
—and, in fact, there are those of us who are crude enough 
to doubt whether there have in truth been as many 
alienations as are now advertised. It is just possible, of 
course, that some of these withdrawals were conveniently 
arranged, or even pre-arranged before Khrushchev’s 
speech, in order to distribute Communist agents in places 
where they would otherwise not be welcomed and ensnare 
a new generation of fellow-travelers. 

But whatever the machinations in which the Commu- 
nists are now engaged, they would accomplish little were 
it not for the refusal of non-Communist leftists and lib- 








erals to look the Communist reality full in the face, and 
this is where the dominant liberal attitude to McCarthy- 
ism bears its fruit in the formation of the American 
Forum. Instead of saying, “We don’t like the way Mc- 
Carthy fights Communism and we don’t like McCarthy, 
but there is the continuing danger of Communist infiltra- 
tion and influence in America,” American liberals did 
their best to persuade us and themselves that there was 
no danger of Communist influence and penetration, and 
by extension that Communism itself was nothing to fear 
except in terms of global war. Thus, when the overture of 
a united front is once more made to them, we have every 
reason to expect they will once more rush, all innocent, 
to the slaughter. 

Obviously, I am not saying that the same liberals who 
feared and fought McCarthy are now participants in the 
American Forum. Studying the names so far published, 
we see that, with a few notable exceptions, the persons 





WHAT’S THAT AGAIN? 


3 Russians Off, Convinced U.S. Wants Peace.—Newspaper 
headine. 


Could this be true? I would suppose, 
From what I’ve learned so far, 

The Russians who are off are those 
Who think that we want war. 


—Richard Armour 
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SCENE FROM THE ARMY-McCARTHY HEARINGS, MAY 1954: DID THE LI 


listed among the officers and national committee members 
of this new united front are indeed Communists or non- 
Communist leftists, rather than liberals of, say, the ADA 
persuasion such as were the most vocal and passionate 
anti-McCarthyites—this much we can at least be grateful 
for. The fact, nevertheless, remains that the climate for 
such a rapprochement was created not by the non. 
Communist Left, which, after all, is insufficiently strong 
to do more than reflect cultural changes—it cannot make 
them—but by the dominant liberal response both to 
McCarthy and to the new Moscow line. By its overesti- 
mation of the menace of McCarthy, by its refusal to 
admit that there was any possibility of a new Communist 
assault upon the political culture of America, and by its 
blind, wishful eagerness to believe that the end of Stalin- 
ism meant the end of Communist totalitarianism—any- 


: 


BERALS OVERESTIMATE THE MENACE? 


thing to make Communism less of an enemy of democ- 
racy than it is!—majority liberal opinion in this country 
bears a direct and major responsibility for this newest 
Communist infiltration. 

And what is, of course, most remarkable and disheart- 
ening is that this penetration could take place in the 
spring of 1957, just six short months after Hungary. 
Among the developments of the last year and a half to 
which this new organization is a response, is the massacre 
of the Hungarian freedom fighters to be included? The 
same Communist party with which we are now supposed 
to sit down and talk things over in America is now firmly 
in control in Hungary. It killed its opposition. Are the 
anti-Communist intellectuals and students of Hungary 
enjoying their “serious, untrammeled political discussion” 
with Kadar and his colleagues? The same Khrushchev 
who opened the door to this feast of reason ordered the 
tanks into Budapest. Are no mementi mori to be carried 
through our halls? 

To contemplate the American Forum while my memory 
of Hungary is still so raw is not easily supportable. I find 
myself tempering bitterness with amusement by imagin- 
ing what would have been the result had McCarthy 
advertised himself to be in a state of deep unease 
in his connection with the Texas oil millionaires 
and issued an invitation to all the disparate anti- 
McCarthyite elements in our population to come join 
him in a study group to discover their common dis- 
enchantment with democracy. 
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Rising cost of services, 
not manufactures, ups 
price level 


UNIONS, 


INFLATION 


AND ‘NoN-GoobDs: By Ernest M. DeCicco 


ECENT RISES in the cost-of-living index again focus 
attention on wage gains by union labor. Are union- 


- negotiated pay increases a major cause of inflation—or 


just another response to it? Is the union leader who gets 
higher pay for his members a Robin Hood or a Jesse 
James? 

The Jesse James theory rests on the idea that unions 
set off the so-called wage-cost-price spiral. The theory 
presumes a tight relationship between four major con- 
necting links: 

1, The wage rate affects the labor cost per unit of the 
product. 

2. Unit labor cost is an important part of the total cost 
of production. 

3. Total production cost not only affects but determines 
the price charged to the consumer. 

4. The price affects the number of units that can be 
sold—and, thus, the amount of labor needed to produce 
them. 


According to this theory, an impulse at one end of the 


_ chain, such as a wage increase, will be reliably transmitted 


through each link; the eventual result is inflation. The 
villain of the piece is the “big union” which has “monopo- 
listic power” to raise wages; since “big unions” are asso- 
ciated with big corporations, their wage gains are fol- 
lowed by price incréases and higher living costs for the 
consumer. Under this doctrine, “the best wages are not 
the highest wages, but the wages that lead to full employ- 
ment.” Carried to its logical extreme, this means that the 
lower the wage, the greater the number employed—be- 
cause academic theorists have proved that the lower the 
price of anything, the more of it will be bought, and that 
is also true of labor. 

What are the facts? In the United States, unlike 
Europe, wage bargaining is fractionalized. Hundreds 
upon hundreds of union contracts are signed each year 
by a wide group of autonomous unions in a large number 
of distinct geographical areas, different industries, and 
varied time settings. While the coercive force of compari- 
son may tend to make the final contracts in such industries 
as steel and oil quite similar, no given union leader is 
really free to consider the impact of his wage bargaining 
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On May 6, we published “Labor and Inflation,’ by Oscar 
Schnabel, which examined union bargaining demands in 
terms of their effect on the national economy; in a 
future issue, Mr. Schnabel will discuss the effect of busi- 
ness profits. Here we present another approach to the 
inflation by Ernest DeCicco of the economics department 
at Loyola University (Chicago). Readers will recall his 
article on “right-to-work”’ laws in our April 15 issue. 





on aggregate national consumer spending. Industry-wide 
bargaining and nation-wide bargaining are both rather 
limited, and when newspaper editorialists assert that a 
wage raise in the tire industry will raise tire prices and 
the tire worker will be no better off than before, they for- 
get that he doesn’t only buy tires. 

For a union leader to consider the effects on employ- 
ment in his own industry of any wage bargain he might 
conclude, those effects would have to be predictable and 
definite. In other words, there would have to be a tight 
chain between wage rates and labor cost, labor cost and 
total cost, total cost and price, price and sales and hence 
the volume of employment. The facts are that these links 
are quite loose at every stage. 

To begin with, a 15-per-cent wage raise does not neces- 
sarily mean a 15-per-cent raise in the unit labor cost, as 
is sometimes assumed. There may be a fairly close con- 
nection between wage rates and unit labor costs in 
industries where a great deal of hand labor is used (such 
as hand-carved wooden pipes) or where piece-rates are 
paid (such as textiles). But, generally, labor cost per unit 
depends as much on productivity per man-hour as on 
hourly wage scales. And productivity, in turn, depends in 
the long run on such factors as technology, plant organi- 
zation and human efficiency, and in the short run on fluc- 
tuations in the utilization of capacity by the plant. A 
Chinese coolie may be paid an extremely low wage, yet 
the unit labor cost may be relatively quite high; that is 
because he has so little machinery, land and other re- 
sources to use that his output is low. 

A few figures from two vital industries will show how 
casual is the presumed link between wage rates and labor 
cost per unit: 





IRON & STEEL RAYON 

% CHANGE IN % CHANGE IN 

Avge Unit Avge Unit 

Hourly Labor Hourly Labor 

Years Earnings Cost Earnings Cost 
Li | | 3 9 5 — 9 
PEE SS sb a's —10 — 6 14 —29 
i | — 3 — § —l4 —17 
I9S2-33 . 36.5% — 3 —10 7 —20 
1938-34. ..4%.+ 19 20 22 18 
TPPGED 00.04 2 — 4 3 6 
1935-36 ...... — 1 — 4 1 — 6 
iS + 21 19 15 6 
oe 2 0 5 — 6 
Se 0 —I15 2 —10 
1939-40 ...... 0 3 S — 8 


Not once between 1929 and 1940 did average hourly 
earnings and unit labor cost in iron and steel move to- 
gether by the same magnitude. In the last two years 
shown, when wage rates remained unchanged, labor cost 
went down by 15 per cent in the first year and up by 3 
per cent in the second year. In rayon, the association was 
even less consistent; for eight of the years, hourly earn- 
ings and labor cost moved in opposite directions. (In 
1939-40, average hourly earnings went up by 5 per cent 
while unit labor cost went down by 8 per cent.) Cumula- 
tively speaking, from 1929 to 1940, average hourly earn- 
ings in the iron and steel industry rose by 30 per cent 
while labor cost per unit of steel produced fell by 2 per 
cent. In rayon, hourly earnings climbed by 48 per cent 
from 1929 to 1940 and labor cost fell by 61 per cent. 
(The productivity gains in synthetic fibers were obviously 
of tremendous magnitude.) Approximately the same kind 
of information is available for other industries. Many fac- 
tors besides wages affect productivity and hence labor cost. 

In manufacturing, furthermore, labor cost is usually 
a small percentage of total cost. Unit labor cost as a per- 
centage of value of product (a close approximation to 
total cost) varies from about 5 per cent in tobacco 
manufacturing to 16 per cent in automobiles and 20 per 
cent in iron and steel. According to the Federal Trade 
Commission, labor cost was less than 15 per cent of the 
sales dollar in 27 industries, between 15 and 20 per cent 
in 25 industries, and more than 25 per cent in 21 indus- 
tries. In other words, if labor cost is 20 per cent of the 
sales dollar and an article is priced at $5, total labor 
cost for the unit is $1. A record-breaking wage increase 
of 25 per cent would raise total cost by 25 cents and the 
product would be repriced at about $5.25. According 
to the Jesse James theory, the union leader is supposed 
to predict how much less of the product will be sold at 
the higher price and consequently how many workers 
will be fired. 

In fact, though businessmen are fond of relating the 
pricing process to total cost and the necessity for meet- 
ing competition, the American economy today is char- 
acterized by little price competition. Competition has 
shifted to the battlefronts of advertising, product promo- 


tion, customer services and a host of other activities un- 
related to price. Many products bear a customary price 
(a nickel for a coke), and such prices change only in. 


frequently. In the newspaper industry, for example, pro- "| 
duction cost has practically nothing to do with price, | 
Most of the revenue is derived from advertisers, not | 
newsstand sales, and both prices and ad rates are based ~ 
on circulation and type of readership rather than pro- 


duction costs. 


Yet even where cost and price are more directly related, — | 


the so-called “responsibility” of the union leader toward 
the price pattern is unclear. Should Walter Reuther accept 
a 10-per-cent wage cut at Ford if the company said the 
total cost of producing a car would decline by about 1.6 
per cent (labor cost is 16 per cent)? The theory is that 
the wage cut would lead to a price reduction—less than 
$50 on a $3,000 automobile—and hence an increase in 
new-car sales and maintenance of full employment at the 
plant. Actually, no major auto company has tried to 
compete by lowering prices in a generation. Back in the 
Thirties the manager of the Plymouth Division told a 
Congressional hearing that one year Plymouth prices 
were raised; when Ford did not follow the lead, Plymouth 
lost sales to Ford. The next year, Plymouth managers cut 
prices; this time Ford followed suit, and only the con- 
sumer benefited. The policy of live-and-let-live without 
price competition was tacitly consummated, and for many 
years competition has been restricted to Madison Avenue 
channels. 

Does all this mean that inexorable upward pressure on 
wages by unions must bring inflation? Not at all, accord- 
ing to the figures on some highly unionized industries: 


INDUSTRY % CHANGE, 1929-1940 IN 


Avge Hourly Earnings Unit Labor Cost 


Agricultural Implements .. 24 —23 
| AE Sa rare 23 —Il1 
i eee 41 6 
Cotton Goods ........... 27 —18 
I i Faye os ine, 0.0: 550% cos 42 —23 
Tron and Steel .......... 30 — 2 
[Re ie rr 22 —20 
Motor Vehicles .......... 33 11 
Newspapers ............ 8 —20 
Petroleum Refining ...... 50 —25 
0 Oey Cee ee 48 —6! 
Tires and Tubes ........ 38 —32 
UBORTTEOS iio ie os 5,0 0,608 0% 28 — 2 
Weolen and Worsted ..... 22 —11 


From 1929 to 1940, average hourly earnings rose in 
all these industries, while unit labor cost fell in 12 of the 
14 groups. In the two industries in which labor cost did 
go up (chemicals and motors), the gains were nominal 
in comparison to the wage gains. 

In these important and highly unionized industries, 
man-hour productivity gains have been sufficient to over- 
come any wage advantages gained by the union. In fact, 
it is easy to suspect that certain firms use wage raises as 
an excuse to exploit consumer markets. Between 1945 and 
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1948, a period of rapid inflation, profits before taxes for 
20 major steel companies advanced from $270 million 
to $884 million, a gain of 226 per cent. For nine of these 
companies publishing ingot production data, profits rose 
from $3.61 per ingot ton to $10.44, a gain of 190 per 
cnt. Wage increases over the same period barely kept 
pace with the cost-of-living index—a gain of less than 
35 per cent. Last year, the steel industry granted a wage 
package of about 10 per cent. Since labor cost is approxi- 


‘mately 20 per cent of total cost in an efficient mill, the 


increase in total cost should not have exceeded 2 per cent. 
The price of steel could have been raised from $100 to 
$102 a ton as an offset. The steel industry, however, pro- 
ceeded to announce a price increase of $8.50 a ton. 

Despite increased profits as well as higher money wages, 


| prices of retail manufactured goods are, on the average, 


no higher today than they were in 1952, according to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. While such prices did rise 
somewhat in 1956, as a whole they fell from .1952 to 
1955. In the few cases where retail prices have risen since 
President Eisenhower took office, the rise mainly reflects 
increased Federal, state and local taxes. (This is true of 
gasoline, cigarettes and alcoholic beverages.) Over the 
four-year period, prices rose very slightly on such items 
as automobiles, toilet articles and newspapers; there was 
Virtually no rise at all in the whole range of clothing and 
apparel. On the other hand, prices declined for used cars, 
television and radio sets, all types of appliances, toys and 
sporting goods. From 1951 to 1955 the price of steel rose 
by 14 per cent; but the prices of household appliances 
utilizing large quantities of steel (such as washing ma- 
chines) actually declined by an average of 13 per cent. 
If the prices of retail manufactured goods remained 
telatively stable (and these are the goods produced by 
union labor), how does one account for the inflation? For 
the general cost-of-living index is up—18.7 per cent 
higher than the 1947-49 average. Food is hardly a factor: 
The BLS index for food was 112.6 in February 1952 and 
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only 113.6 in February 1957. One must seek the causes of 
the inflation elsewhere. 

The London Economist has observed that the United 
States manufactures more than any other nation, but is 
not a manufacturing country. Only one-fourth of the 
total labor force works in factory manufacturing. Since 
only one out of ten workers is to be found in agriculture, 
the nation is not primarily agricultural either, even 
though it exports large amounts of farm products. Build- 
ing construction occupies only 5 per cent of the workers, 
even though the U.S. builds more than any other nation. 

The majority of the American labor force today is 
engaged in services or in distribution or transportation 
trades. And, as the nation grows wealthier, increased 
consumption more and more takes the form of increased 
services—so-called “non-goods.” 

A fundamental cause of the present inflation is the 
fact that, throughout these service and distribution 
trades, gains in man-hour productivity are relatively 
minimal. We have seen that wage rates in unionized 
manufacturing industries have increased substantially 
over the years, but man-hour productivity rose even 
faster—with the result that labor cost declined. In the 
service trades, on the other hand, productivity gains are 
next to impossible. (There has been no technological 
improvement in the barber shop, for example, since the 
invention of the clippers.) Meanwhile, in the service 
workers’ attempt to match the income of unionized factory 
workers, the price of the service rises. 

Indeed, the BLS figures show that most of the inflation 
results from price rises in the category of “services and 
shelter,” which accounts for more than a third of the 
consumer dollar. This category covers a wide variety of 
items: rents and prices for homes, TV and radio repair, 
auto insurance, mortgage interest, auto repair, medical 
and dental care, train and bus fares, gas and electricity, 
telephone, subway fares, etc. Virtually the whole list has 
experienced steady price inflation since 1950. From 1952 
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to February 1957, rent rose by about 15 per cent along 
with an equivalent rise for doctors’ fees. Personal care 
went up about 10 per cent. Home-owner costs, utilities 
and housing, taken together, climbed around 9 per cent. 
Mortgage interest zoomed up by 30 per cent; radio-TV 
repairs by 25 per cent; rail, bus and rapid-transit fares 
and movie admissions rose 20 per cent. 

Increased expenditures on government services also 
bring few productivity gains. It is hard to raise the pro- 
ductivity of a teacher, fireman or policeman, and their 
numbers rise with our growing population. In addition, 
the BLS index does not include the prices paid for hotel 
rooms, vacation trips or a college education. Increased 
leisure in recent years has added to the importance of 
these items, and everyone knows how these prices have 
gone up. Little productivity improvement appears likely 
in these areas. 

Aggregate figures will illustrate the major change in 
the labor force that has been taking place in the last dec- 
ade. In manufacturing, output has increased by almost 
50 per cent since 1947, but the number of workers went 
up by only 3 per cent. Tremendous productivity gains 
made this possible. (This is the area that is heavily union- 
ized.) The service trades have expanded dramatically over 
the same period. The number of bank-tellers, stock 
brokers, insurance salesmen and others employed in 
finance rose by 38 per cent; retail shop clerks and others 
employed in trade rose by 21 per cent; Federal, state and 
local government employes were up 31 per cent, domes- 
tic servants 40 per cent; auto mechanics, laundry workers, 
barbers, and a multitude of others in various services in- 
creased by 26 per cent. Only such self-employed cate- 
gories as lawyers, doctors and shopkeepers, plus workers 
in public transportation, failed to expand their ranks. 

To sum up, the early years of the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration were characterized by relative price stability 
because, although the prices of service items were rising 
rapidly, the prices of food and of durable manufactured 
goods were both declining. Governmental attempts to 
raise farm income achieved some measure of success by 
1956, and the price of food rose. Durable commodities 
also rose slightly in price in 1956, though the gain ap- 
pears to be mainly due to higher new-car quotations. 
Nevertheless, when all three of these components—food, 
durable manufactured goods, and services—move in the 
same direction at about the same time, the cost of living 
quickly reflects it, to the general consternation. 

All of which presents a far more complicated picture 
of the inflation than that painted by adherents of the 
Jesse James theory. Wage raises gained by unions do not 
always lead to inflation, and union workers often have a 
hard enough time just keeping up with the rising price 
level. Every inflation has its own historical pattern. With 
regard to this one, it may be more accurate to say that the 
unions are acting as thermometers, recording the heat, 
not as the fuel sustaining it. 





By William Robert Yates 


THE AGE 


NE DOUBTs there was ever a generation of young 
O intellectuals so intent as our own on proving that 
they are neither young nor intellectual. Now we are faced 
with the stark proposition that there is no younger gen- 
eration among us at all, but only a “non-generation” con- 
sisting of “an assortment of discrete individuals with no 
collective identity.” 

What is startling about this proposition is the under- 
lying idea that, in Norman Podhoretz’s terms, a genera- 
tion which has found no articulate spokesmen of its own 
to voice its protests or to proclaim its aspirations simply 
does not exist. This revelation seems to have so shocked 
its author that he hurries to paint an identifiable face upon 
the selected group of individuals born between 1925 
and 1935. 

Podhoretz ought not to have been shocked, really, for 
there never was a generation in the history of our country 
which had such articulate spokesmen—Fitzgerald and 
Hemingway notwithstanding. A glance through the past 
suggests that most previous generations were as faceless 
as our own, that the articulate spokesmen of the past were 
nearly all “mature” intellectuals who spoke for the young 
set when they spoke for their peers. Jefferson, Emerson, 
Whitman, Parrington, Veblen, Freud—they spoke first 
and the young intellectuals responded. So it is today with 
Riesman, Adler, Jung, Kinsey, Krutch, Niebuhr; these 
voices tell us what we are—we don’t tell them. 

What they tell us about ourselves is not, mind you, 
necessarily true. In fact, what they say is usually neces- 
sarily false—the old are notoriously bad at playing 





This is the eleventh contribution to our symposium on 
the young generation of U.S. intellectuals—a generation 
defined by Norman Podhoretz in the first article of the 
series as the young men and women born between 1925 
and 1935, who are now between 21 and 31 years old. 
Other contributors to the discussion thus far have been 
Wallace Markfield (“Children of the Fattening Fifties: 
Our Non-Generation Revisited”), Arthur Cohen (“For a 
New Center of Creativity”), Daniel Bell (“The Once- 
Born, the Twice-Born, the After-Born”), Jascha Kessler 
(“Killing a Mouse”), John Hunt (“Farewell to the Fal- 
len Angel”), Alfred Sundel (“Beyond Conformity”), 
Morton Cronin (“In Defense of Revisionism”), Leslie A. 
Fiedler (“A Fortyish View’’) and Ned Polsky (“The In- 
visible Man’’), William R. Yates, 27, is a Southern 
Californian who has studied at Illinois and Columbia 
Universities. He has worked in Hollywood and is now 4 
script consultant to CBS television’s Studio One. 
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The Young Generation —11 





OF PREPARATION 


young—yet more often than not their words are accepted 
as being wise as well as useful. The following item from 
a recent newspaper illustrates what is falsely being said 
today of the young by the old: 

“WasHincTON, D.C.—The Chicago poet and Pulitzer 
Prize-winner Karl Shapiro looked at the younger genera- 


and ‘apathy.’ Sitting on a couch in the poetry room [of 
the Library of Congress], he viewed the young adults as 


‘so quiet there isn’t even enough excitement in them to 


write. They have lost their ideals. Their illusions have 
been discredited and destroyed,’ he stated. ‘Prosperity has 
killed political consciousness in students.’ ” 

One must stomach a good deal of wry humor before 
Shapiro’s effervescent remarks can be digested safely, but 
there is no doubt his comments will be regurgitated by 
many of our young intellectuals. After all, his is a mature 
voice. 

A generation, however, is not created analytically but 
isa creation of its own life. We should not look to the 
young novelists, playwrights or critics to “see what’s 
going on in the minds of the five million Americans who 
have graduated college since Hiroshima.” We had better 
read the newspapers, the business house organs, the scien- 
tific, medical and legal bulletins. We should see what 
the younger generation is actually doing, not what a few 
interpreters from the ranks are saying about it. 

To a certain extent, Podhoretz has been guilty of just 
this. He has looked about him and into himself and has 
seen the young set as “poised, sober, judicious, prudent.” 
But he is not happy with what he sees, and therefore he 
conjures up a sense of “restlessness” which he says lies 
beneath the dark composure and quiet sobriety of our 
young. The young old men of today may be wiser than 
the flamboyant idealists of yesterday, but God they are 
dull! They need to go back and drink the wine of youth. 
They ought to cut loose, live it up, he implies. A man 
who hasn’t enjoyed his adolescent years hasn’t earned his 
maturity. 

Yet, however much the critics of the young generation 
would like to see their subjects stop being “spectators of 
life,’ however much they would like to see them struggle 
more fiercely with the world, the young are going to do 
just as they have been doing—acting like adults. They 
are going to remain “poised, sober and prudent,” for that 
is their character. How they became so is the question to 
be considered here. 
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The crucial experience to which members of our gen- 
eration were subjected, the experience which precipitated 
their drive for early maturity, was not so much the 
sudden realization that the world was “balanced precari- 
ously on the edge of an apocalypse” as something much 
simpler: It was our direct association with the World 
War II veterans who swarmed over the nation’s universi- 
ties in 1946. It was these world-weary, security-minded 
veterans who brought the meaning of skepticism into 
focus, who made “complexity,” “rationality,” “maturity” 
the key words in every intellectual discourse in which the 
young participated. 

These veterans had given six or seven years of their 
youth to save the world—now they were out to save them- 
selves. They were out for happiness, security, domesticity, 
success. Of these men, of the generation before the one 
now being considered, one might write: “Their very 
presence and bearing announced that they were serious 
men and women with no time for fooling around, bur- 
dened with a sense of mortality, reconciled to the sad 
fact of human limitation.” They competed among them- 
selves and they competed with us. No one who went to 
school during this period could help but feel it; one either 
measured up to the standards of these veterans or one 
failed miserably. 

The Big Ten universities of the Middle West, where 
this writer began his schooling, boasted to parents and 
press alike of the fine, sobering influence the veterans 
were having on the young. Their influence, whether for 
good or evil, was at least effective. Their influence gave 
birth to what has been called “the oldest young genera- 
tion in the world.” 

The “cold war” only justified the young intellectuals’ 
desire for early maturity by adding its own exquisite 
torture, the realization that the young had to be respon- 
sible for their acts. The world would not allow them to 
act in a vacuum. In a sense, they were all Atlases, each 
responsible for the support or fall of civilization. 

As the ideological warfare of the Forties and early 
Fifties increased in intensity, the cry “Prepare!” came 
roaring from the throats of every professional town 
crier. Though the word is somewhat disparagingly used 
today, perhaps rightly so, ten years ago it did teach the 
young a lesson they never forgot. It taught them that they 
had to prepare not only for conflict but to defend the 
underlying ideals upon which their nation stood, ideals 
which most only understood conceptually. During this 
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period, too, the young saw that the world had not only 
grown smaller but flatter. Through the increased use of 
mass communications, one could see what the rest of the 
world was doing every moment, and be seen. It was time 
to “shape up,” to put on one’s best clothing and look 
prosperous. The ideological war was transformed into 
the psychological war of today. 

But as Uncle Sam went out across the seas with his 
glad hand, his smile and his Madison Avenue front, some- 
thing began to disturb the young. Word began to leak 
from the Pentagon during the Korean conflict of the very 
large numbers of soldiers who were going AWOL, who 
were not accepting the responsibilities of their citizenship 
or were at least not being sold the advertising-agency pro- 
motions on what America and Americanism stand for. 
More likely, the young had thought about this nation’s 
ideals more carefully than the promoters and had come 
up with some complex answers as well as a few new 
questions. The fact that most of the young reacted like 
citizens and accepted the war and the draft as necessary 
evils saved the country from considerable embarrassment. 
But, even today, how the young think of our society and 
how they act in it are not correlative. They act mature, 
responsible, even submissive, but they do so, one sug- 
gests, because they have taken the “long view” of their 
role in a world society, not the “short view” of their role 
in a state or national society. It was not the nation but 
the world that pressured their consciousness during their 
formative years, and it is not the nation but the world 
that threatens them today. The cry “Prepare!” made un- 
conscious internationalists of us all. 

This reaction to world pressure by the young still 
mystifies civic leaders and politicians, who can only think 
of the young as “apolitical.” But it is only politics in the 
national sense that is obsolete; world politics is a very 
hot issue among them. Furthermore, their reaction to 
world pressure allowed (indeed, forced) the young to 
become “conservative” as well. After all, one handles the 
problems of other nations cautiously if one is to have any 
success at all. 

The young are going to continue being “conservative” 
and are going to continue conforming to their self-made 
patterns of “maturity” not because they are afraid of 
experiencing life but because they desire most urgently 
to control rather than be controlled by it. Having used 
the word “conforming,” let it for once be used with 
pride. Men conform when they are civilized, and it is 
time to recognize that ours is the most civilized young 
generation in recent American history. Their reflections 
on the draft, taxes, babies, even race relations seem much 
more civilized than the comments we hear from today’s 
adult population. 

Conformity, however, is not analogous to apathy. 
Whatever might be said of the young generation, its mem- 
bers are not standing still. They may not be overly 
expressive in politics, but they are ferociously involved 





in all other fields of activity. The fact that so many are 
so fervently devoted to their careers has caused some 
critics to recoil in horror: “Perhaps more than any of its 
predecessors, this generation wants a good, secure job,” 
commented Time a few years ago. Analyzing the same 
facts today, we might come up with a different synthesis. 
This is not an Age of Security, of Apathy or of Confu- 
sion; it is an Age of Preparation, and members of the 
young generation are its hardest-working leaders. 

We are preparing for war, we are preparing to send 
rockets into outer space, we are even preparing to accept, 
if necessary, the role of leader of nations in a world which 
today is a monstrous creature consisting, it would seem, 
of a single body of citizens with two heads. To accuse the 
young generation of “intellectual cowardice” and of 
“fearing experience” seems a bit foolish, then, when one 
considers how determinedly the young have taken up 
their adult obligations. 

If any among us today might be characterized as fear- 
ing experience, it is the older generations. It is precisely 
those who roared through the Twenties, dashed to the 
barricades in the Thirties or spent their formative years 
in the foxholes of the Forties who have lost faith in 
experience. It was the older generations of intellectuals 
who first turned from society to the soul when the im- 
possibility of man’s molding a perfect society by his own 
hands became apparent. It is they who turned, either in 
fear or in disgust, from the social experience and began 
to search for themselves within themselves. Their new 
faith is called “I.” The lost generations have given their 
minds to psychoanalysis, their spirits to existentialism, 
and their hearts to the abstract arts. They have nothing 
left to give society. 

Certainly there are members of the young generation 
who have followed the roads of introspection paved by 
Freud, Kierkegaard and Picasso, but one suspects they 
are journeying in that direction only in order to gain an 
experience, not to live the experience. For the rest, these 
movements toward the great “I” seem to have no more 
meaning than a backwater swing toward an “I am an 
American” club. 

It is not the “I” but the “we” that one hears most often 
on the lips of the young intellectuals. As family men, as 
“company men,” as technicians, educators, publicists, the 
young seem always to think of themselves as part of a 
whole, as citizens of a society. It is not the young who 
are “outsiders” but the old. The young generation has not 
lost faith in experience or in man’s ability to handle him- 
self and his society rationally. They had no such faith 
to begin with. What they are about is preparing a social 
faith of their own, and to this extent they are in step with 
our Age of Preparation. 

If there is a restlessness among today’s young intellec- 
tuals, it is an eagerness not to splash around in fountains 
but to get on with the big adventure for which they have 
been preparing. 
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CHAMBERLIN 


ALVADOR DE MADARIAGA, in the 

May 6 New LEADER, assumes the 
afirmative of a distinctly debatable 
point: that the United States is uni- 
versally disliked. I would not be in- 
clined to go to the other extreme and 
say that the United States is univer- 
sally liked. 

There are causes, sound and un- 
sound, for the criticisms of the 
United States that one sometimes 
hears across the Atlantic and Pacific. 
Some of the fault is ours, some that 
of Europeans and Asians, some the 
probably unavoidable result of a 
world situation which has precipi- 
tated America, without conscious de- 
sign, into a position of vast inter- 
national power and responsibility. 

But are Americans “disliked every- 
where,” as Senior de Madariaga as- 
serts as an “indisputable fact”? On 
the basis of a good deal of personal 
experience in Europe since the war, 
I would challenge this assertion as 
much too extreme and unqualified. 
My linguistic limitations abroad are 
so pronounced, unfortunately, that I 
could hardly be mistaken for any- 
thing but an American. Yet, in trips 
to almost every European country 
outside the Iron Curtain I cannot 
recall a single case of hostility, in- 
civility or even marked coolness 
toward me as an American. And 
there were several incidents which 
pointed in the other direction. 

France is supposed to be a seeth- 
ing hotbed of anti-Americanism. But 
I still remember the French couple 
on the train from the Belgian frontier 
to Paris in 1946 who insisted on 
lending francs to my wife and my- 
self, complete strangers, so that, as 
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Does Everyone 
Dislike America? 


they put it, we would be able to look 
around and find some francs at the 
free rate of exchange, which was then 
about double the official rate. A few 
years later, struggling off a crowded 
train with more baggage than I could 
handle at Nice, I found some of my 
fellow-passengers as helpful as Kan- 
sans might have been in Topeka. 

More recently, during a visit to 
Yugoslavia, I did not find people 
shrinking away in disdain and dis- 
like when they learned in park-bench 
or street-corner conversation in Bel- 
grade that I was an American. Quite 
the contrary. They knew, even if the 
Government didn’t remind them of 
the fact, that American food aid had 
saved them from the worst conse- 
quences of bad harvests and collec- 
tive farming; and they were distinctly 
appreciative. 

An American university professor 
and his wife, natives of Austria, had 
a similar impression in Italy. They 
had stopped their car to pick up an 
Italian family stranded in the rain. 
The professor and his wife were 
speaking German. They were driving 
a European car. But before long one 
of their Italian passengers remarked: 
“You must be Americans. No Euro- 
peans would have picked up strangers 
as you did.” 

Of course, ever since Mark Twain 
wrote Innocents Abroad and proba- 
bly much earlier, some American 
tourists have excited amusement or 
irritation by naive or loud behavior 
in foreign parts. But I have never 
seen convincing evidence that the re- 
action to occasional bumptious or ob- 
noxious American travelers (and 
there are such people of other na- 


tionalities, too) has translated itself 
into burning dislike of all Americans. 
Only recently, when feeling in Great 
Britain was running high on the 
Suez issue, there was general testi- 
mony that Americans as individuals 
in England were treated as courte- 
ously and considerately as usual. 

Then there is the marked Ameri- 
canization of European life: the pop- 
ularity of the automobile and the 
snack bar, the universal appeal of the 
American movie, the throngs that 
turn out to greet American jazz 
bands. These happen to be expres- 
sions of American culture in which I 
take no special pride. I always feel 
most relieved when I get into some 
beautiful Swiss resort like Zermatt or 
Wengen, where no car can penetrate, 
and I have always regarded jazz as 
an abomination. But for the Euro- 
pean masses, if not for the intellec- 
tuals, these various manifestations of 
Americanism are the desired wave of 
the future. 

Nor is the educated European al- 
ways repelled by what he finds in 
America. A gifted young German 
woman student, daughter of a fa- 
mous economist, grand-daughter of 
an even more famous philosopher, re- 
cently returned to Germany after sev- 
eral years at an American university 
full of enthusiasm for her experience 
in this country. And her reaction, so 
far as I can judge, is typical of that 
of many foreign intellectuals who 
have been brought to America on 
cultural-exchange programs. 

De Madariaga reduces his theory 
of “universal dislike” for the United 
States to a single cause. The United 
States, he thinks, is a leader that does 
not lead because in foreign policy it 
does not practice democracy or imagi- 
native creativeness. This indictment 
seems a little vague and also too so- 
phisticated to account for a supposed 
sentiment of universal dislike. Only 
a few sensitive intellectuals, one sus- 
pects, analyze very closely whether 
the United States is “practicing de- 
mocracy” in foreign policy, a phrase 
easier perhaps to recommend than to 
translate into positive action. 
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NE OF the brightest and certainly one of the most 
O enjoyable of the younger British novelists is Iris 
Murdoch. As she proved in her first novel, Under the 
Net, she has an eye for bizarre characters and outrageous 
scenes, and her sense of the comic sweeps the reader 
along. Her second novel, The Flight from the Enchanter, 
which I belatedly reviewed in THE NEw LEADER of Janu- 
ary 14, has serious and even sinister overtones, but here 
again comedy predominates. Her newest book, The Sand- 
castle (Viking, $3.95), is different. Parts of it are ex- 
tremely funny, but its chief quality is a delicate pathos. 
It involves the reader more deeply with its characters, 
and it rises to a much more moving climax. 

In outline this is the story, familiar enough, of a 
middle-aged man who falls in love with a young girl. 
William Mor, a schoolmaster, is a thoroughly if not 
happily married man with two children in their teens. 
His affair with Rain Hunter is, for both of them, pas- 
sionately romantic, but it is doomed, as both really know, 
for Mor cannot prevail against the claims and the wiles 
of his family. Mor is, indeed, making a fool of himself, 
and Miss Murdoch ruthlessly exhibits the ridiculousness 
of his behavior, but she also and more compellingly com- 
municates the emotions that are shaking him—his in- 
credulous joy when he realizes that Rain loves him, his 
astonished awareness of unexpected possibilities within 
himself, above all his overwhelming urgency. 

Unlike its predecessors, which carry the reader from 
one extravagant episode to another, The Sandcastle is 
carefully and conventionally constructed, and at the out- 
set it seems by comparison a little slow. As the story 
develops. however, and as we yield ourselves more and 
fully to Mor’s emotions, it becomes the most compelling 
of Miss Murdoch’s books. There are two climactic scenes, 
both magnificent. The first, which involves a perilous epi- 
sode on the part of Mor’s son, is pure drama. The second 
begins as a comic account of a school dinner but takes a 
sharply dramatic turn when Mor’s wife launches the 
stratagem by which she perfects her triumph. After that 
there is only the sadness of Mor’s defeat. 

No one is more skillful or more plausible than Miss 
Murdoch in creating men and women who are highly un- 
conventional if not a little mad, and there are such char- 
acters in The Sandcastle. Rain herself is slightly fey, 





By Granville Hicks 


‘The Sandcastle,’ “The Legacy’ and 
Two Other, Less Memorable Novels 


though never so much so as to alienate our sympathy. 





Mor’s daughter is wildly grotesque, and some of the | 
teachers at Mor’s schcol are on the bizarre side. But by | 


and large the people of the book are the kind of people 
we know, and it is from their familiarity that the story 
derives its pathos. Mor is not an abnormally shy and 
deeply frustrated man, like the schoolmaster in Brian 
Moore’s The Feast of Lupercal; on the contrary, his life 
has been full enough so that he has not bothered to ask 
himself whether he is happy or not. His wife is neither a 
fool nor a virago, and it is not cynical to say that their 
marriage is as happy as most. The point is not that he 
leads a bad life but that he has a sudden vision of a 
better one. 

Miss Murdoch portrays Mor with great tenderness and 
yet with a strong sense of reality, and the measure of her 
success is the fact that the reader wishes things could tum 


out differently while he knows very well that they can’t. | 


One of the fine characters in the book is Demoyte, the 
retired headmaster whose portrait Rain is painting. He 
is not one of Miss Murdoch’s bizarre persons. but he 


is an eccentric in the best English tradition, a man with | 


a sturdy indifference to public opinion. His amused, 
apprehensive, and yet deeply sympathetic attitude toward 
what is going on comes close to expressing what Miss 
Murdoch herself seems to feel. There is a warmth in this 
book that is not felt in the others, and I finished it with 
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the conviction that Miss Murdoch is an even more tal- | 


ented and promising novelist than I had supposed. 
The jacket of Sybille Bedford’s A Legacy (Simon & 
Schuster, $3.50) tells us how highly the book has been 


praised in England but gives us no information about | 


the author. Apparently, however, this is a first novel, 
though it is so accomplished that that is hard to believe. 
The material is fresh, the narrative technique artful, the 
style individual and mature. If this is really Miss Bed- 
ford’s first book, a remarkable talent has emerged full- 
fledged. 

A Legacy is a story of Europe and especially Germany 
before the First World War. Most of its characters are 
members of two contrasting families—the Feldens, anti- 
Prussian, nominally Catholic aristocrats from the south- 
ern part of Germany; and the Merzes, extremely wealthy 
Berlin Jews. The story is told in the form of a loose 
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memoir, with the narrator moving back and forth from 
what she has seen to what she has been told about, and 
turning with apparent artlessness from character to 
character, but the casual manner subtly conceals a firm 
and admirably designed structure. We learn how Julius 
von Felden, a dilettante of fifty-odd, married young 
Melanie Merz. Melanie died not long after bearing a 
daughter, but the Merz family continued to give a large 
allowance to Julius even after he had made a second 
marriage, this time to a young English woman, Caroline 


| Trafford. The narrator is legally the product of this 


second marriage, though we infer that Julius was not in 
fact her father. 

The strange relationship between Julius von Felden 
and the Merz family is one of the book’s themes, but it is 
subordinated to the story of the apparently accidental 
destruction of the Feldens. Baron von Felden had four 
sons—Julius, Johannes, Gustavus and Gabriel. The baron, 


Brian,| an arrant individualist, uncharacteristically decided that 


Johannes was to enter the Army, and sent him to a Prus- 
sian cadet school. Johannes revolted and eventually es- 
caped, and his escape became an Imperial scandal. The 
baron was prevailed upon to send him back to the school, 
a mistake that resulted not only in Johannes’s mental col- 


n of a | lapse but also in the death of his brother Gabriel. A way 
_ was found to take care of Johannes, but, many years later, 


_ asecond and greater scandal developed. In the course of 


the later scandal the ignominious role Gustavus had 
played in the earlier episode was exposed, and he com- 
mitted suicide. Thus three sons died as a result of the 
baron’s bad judgment, and a shadow was cast on the 
life of the fourth, Julius. 

I do not think that Miss Bedford is trying to make a 
case for or against the old German aristocracy. She is 
portraying a group of people who were permitted, by 
virtue either of social position or of wealth, to indulge 
their inclinations. She can relish their idiosyncrasies as a 
display of human possibility, or she can employ them 
for comic effect, as she does so beautifully in her descrip- 
tion of Julius and his monkeys on the train. But at the 
heart of the novel is her awareness of the way in which 
man’s calculations, in any kind of society, can go astray, 
and that is why the book seems so close to us in spite of 
the remoteness of its setting. The cool brilliance of the 
writing makes every page a pleasure, but in the end one 
realizes that brilliance is one of Miss Bedford’s lesser 
virtues. 

To turn from Miss Bedford’s novel and Miss Mur- 
doch’s to Ralph Arnold’s Spring List (Macmillan, $2.95) 
is to drop several rungs on the ladder, and yet I must 
say that the book gave me a couple of hours’ amusement. 
Mr. Arnold, a director of a London firm of publishers, 
has written a comedy of manners with the publishing 
industry as background. He has an entertaining and of 
course knowledgeable account of an editorial session, 
and there are some neat thrusts at various publishing 
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practices, most of which can be found on our side of the 
Atlantic as well as on his. The plot, which is highly 
ingenious, turns on the efforts of two publishers to lay 
hands, for reasons they believe to be good, on a not par- 
ticularly desirable manuscript. Mr. Arnold has a gift 
for light comedy, and the book is full of good dialogue 
and deftly managed scenes. Of the seriousness that enters 
into Miss Murdoch’s most outrageously comic episodes 
there is not a suggestion, but the novel moves at a lively 
clip to an ingenious climax, and it is fun to read. 

H. M. Tomlinson’s The Trumpet Shall Sound (Random 
House, $3.50) assuredly does not belong on the same 
shelf as the other books I have been talking about, but I 
want to say something about it if only because he has 
announced that it is his last novel. Mr. Tomlinson pub- 
lished his first book, The Sea and the Jungle, in 1912, and 
he was then nearly 40. A decade after it was published, 
I was in a class whose instructor recommended The Sea 
and the Jungle as a model of descriptive writing. I read 
it with admiration, and went on to read Old Junk, London 
River, Gifts of Fortune and other books in which Tom- 
linson had recorded his impressions of places he had 
visited and his reflections on many matters. It was in 
1927 that he published his first novel, Gallions Reach, 
and three years later came All Our Yesterdays, a novel 
of the First World War that I found moving. 

I suppose Tomlinson has always been an essayist rather 
than a novelist, though All Our Yesterdays achieves its 
own kind of success. Certainly The Trumpet Shall Sound 
is not much of a novel, and its virtues, which are real, 
are not those ordinarily associated with fiction. It is an 
account of British civilian life in the period after the 
landing in France, and a tribute to the fortitude with 
which the English endured the German onslaught from 
the air. Its characters are merely sketched in, and Tom- 
linson relies heavily on interpretative comment. But his 
comments are wise and his descriptions as always excel- 
lent, and he has introduced two effective, though essen- 
tially irrelevant, sea episodes. 

Tomlinson has reached a great age, and he can look 
back on a distinguished career as a journalist as well as 
on his successes as a writer of books. He has not been 
one of the major figures of 20th-century British literature, 
but he has been the kind of writer it is always good to 
have, a careful craftsman, a thoughtful, scrupulously 
honest man. Largely self-educated—he went to work 
when he was 12—he created a style of his own that was 
widely admired. Today his writing seems a little formal, 
a little heavy, but there are pages of The Sea and the 
Jungle—and of other books, too, I am sure—that have 
kept their magic, and there are pages in The Trumpet 
Shall Sound that have something of the old power. The 
book expresses his love of England, which has been one 
of his abiding themes, and it suggests the fascination the 
sea has always had for him. If it is his swan song, it is 
a suitable one. 
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In the Court of Public Opinion. 
By Alger Hiss. 
Knopf. 424 pp. $5.00. 


ALGER Hiss’s book adds nothing 
whatever to our knowledge or under- 
standing of his famous case. It con- 
tains no facts which we did not al- 
ready know, no insights which have 
not already been suggested, no di- 
mensions which others have not al- 
ready explored. 

The hero of the piece is the New 
Deal, for the supposed sins of which 
Hiss was made to suffer. The villains 
are those who, through Hiss, would 
attack the achievements of the New 
Deal—particularly the House Un- 
American Activities Committee and 
the reactionary press. The attack on 
him began as an incident of the elec- 
tion of 1948. The members of the 
Committee had “a political stake” in 
not dispelling Chambers’s “fantasy.” 
Hiss was surrogate for Yalta, for the 
alleged deficiencies of the United 
Nations, for the loss of China. When- 
ever the spirit of anti- New Dealism 
seemed for a moment to be lagging, 
the Committee became desperate and 
lashed Chambers into making new 
and more startling charges. 

Chambers himself was apparently 
motivated at first by the same po- 
litical purposes as the Committee, but 
he soon became its creature, subject 
to its bullying, responsive to its ever- 
increasing demands. Then, enmeshed 
in his perjuries, he was driven by 
fear of indictment to even greater 
efforts. His final desperate acts were 
“an effort to escape the consequences 
of his initial charges,” since the sum 
of $75,000 which Hiss was demand- 
ing in the libel action was “fantastic” 
compared with Chambers’s ability to 


pay. 
(In a book which gives so meager 
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a picture of the personality of its 
author, it is perhaps worth noting 
that this theory of the economic moti- 
vation of Hiss’s enemies occurs fre- 
quently. Nathaniel Weyl’s “story” 
that he belonged to a Communist 
“unit” of which Hiss was a member, 
Hede Massing’s “appearance at the 
trial” (to testify that at a party at her 
house Hiss had accused her of trying 
to get Noel Field away from Hiss’s 
underground organization and into 
hers), and Isaac Don Levine’s activi- 
ties all had “commercial value.” Hiss 
expresses surprise that “Chambers’s 
desire to market his writings never 
led him” to admit espionage before 
1948. But Chambers’s resignation 
from Time, as a result of his 1948 
admission, involved a “generous set- 
tlement.” 

From reading Hiss’s book one 
might get the impression that the 
whole furor about Communists in 
Government (except, of course, with 
respect to Wadleigh and Pressman, 
who are necessary to the establish- 
ment of Hiss’s innocence) was based 
on completely trumped-up charges. 
Hiss “had not taken such charges seri- 
ously when made against others” and 
“saw no reason why I or anyone else 
should pay attention to a similar 
fanciful charge that might now be 
made against me.” The existence in 
Government “of an underground 
group formed to influence policy was 
bound to be discredited soon by 
thoughtful people.” 

Hiss emphasizes at least twice in 
his book that there was “no occa- 
sion” in the Thirties to find out 
whether a man was or was not a 
Communist. But the experience of 





many of us in the Government at that 
time was that that knowledge was 
constantly available without inquiry. | 
It is astonishing that a man in Hiss’ 
position should not have suspected 
single one of his many associates who!) 
later pleaded the Fifth Amendment. 
Ignorance so all-encompassing could 
only be the result of a surprising 
aloofness from the everyday politics 
of Washington, an amazing indiffer. 
ence to the culture of his times} 
Strange as this attitude may seem tof 
those who knew Washington in the 
Thirties, some may find corrobora-| 
tion for it in the fact that at no place | 
in the present book, which has sof 
much to do with Communism, does | 
Hiss express any distaste for Commu: | 
nists or Communist theory, or indi- 
cate that at any time since the Thir- 
ties he has come to recognize any 
danger from Communism or Com- 





munists. : 

The “court of public opinion” con- { 
sists, Hiss says, of those who in the | 
future will give their attention to the | 
case. In reading Hiss’s book, they) 
should be careful and thoughtful, be: | 
cause there are aspects of it that may | 
well be misleading to the ignorant, 
careless or thoughtless reader. There 
is space for only a few examples, but 
they will, I think, show the vital need 
for reading the book with the closest 
attention, if one is to reach a just 
conclusion as to the merits of the 
case. 

After comparing Hiss’s analysis of 
the famous confrontation scene with 
the official record, many will stil 
think that, as Judge Chase said, Hiss 
“had been less than frank in his 
belated recognition of Mr. Chambers 
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a3 a man he had known as Crosley 
and admittedly known well enough 
to provide for him a partly furnished 
apartment at cost with: all utilities 
free to say nothing of an automobile, 
old certainly, but still useful... .” 
Even more may be dissatisfied with 
Hiss’s explanation of the gift of the 
Ford car. The testimony at the hear- 
ing at which Hiss was questioned 


about this is not set forth in Hiss’s 


book in sufficient detail to provide the 
basis for a careful judgment as to 
his candor. Many pages which relate 
to that hearing are devoted to Hiss’s 
explanation of his difficulties, which 
he says were due to faulty memory 
and inability to consult records. But 
areading of a fuller text of the hear- 
ing, as, for example, that which is 
found in Chambers’s book Witness, 
presents such a picture of Hiss’s 
dodging and weaving, of his extreme 
caution and disingenuousness, as to 
suggest the need for a broader expla- 
nation. 

The episode of the rug is another 
of those which, at least when taken 
cumulatively with the rest of the evi- 
dence against Hiss, make it difficult 


to accept his version. Chambers’s 


story was that he presented a rug to 
Hiss early in 1937 as a gift from the 
Soviet Union in appreciation of 
Hiss’s services. Hiss admitted re- 
ceiving a rug from Chambers but 
claimed that it was part payment of 
a debt and that he received it some 
time before June 1936. (The date is 
of vital importance, because one of 
the counts on which Hiss was convict- 


ed was that he perjured himself in 


stating that he had not seen Cham- 
bers after January 1, 1937.) Cham- 
hers produced a receipt for the pur- 
chase of four rugs, one of which he 
says he sent to Hiss, the others going 
to Harry Dexter White, George Sil- 
verman and Julian Wadleigh. (Wad- 
leigh later admitted getting his.) It 
would seem at least possible that Hiss 
could have derived some support for 
his position by producing the rug, 
which he admitted he still had. The 
dealer who sold the four rugs was 
available, as was the Columbia pro- 
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fessor who selected them. Whether at 
the trial or elsewhere, Hiss could 
have shown them the rug he had, and 
asked them whether it was one of the 
four rugs. He could have done so in 
the preparation of this book. Unhap- 
pily, there is no explanation in the 
book of his failure to use the rug to 
corroborate his statements. The only 
reference to the matter is Hiss’s 
charge that Prosecutor Murphy was 
unfair to him when he told the jury 
that Hiss should have brought the 
rug to the trial. 

A final example of Hiss’s failure 
satisfactorily to resolve in his favor 
the doubts aroused by the evidence 
against him is to be found in the 
matter of the $400 which Chambers 
claimed Hiss lent him for the pur- 
chase of a car. It is established that 
Hiss withdrew $400 from his savings 
account on November 19, 1937 and 
that on November 23 Mrs. Chambers 
bought a car, paying $486.75 in cash. 
The book suggests that Chambers 
made up the story of the loan after 
being shown Hiss’s bank records by 
the FBI. But Hiss merely repeats the 
already familiar explanation that he 
withdrew the money to make “pur- 
chases” for a new house, the lease 
for which he was to sign “some days 
later” (actually in December), and 
into which the Hisses moved about 
six weeks later (December 29). The 
withdrawal, so far in advance of mov- 
ing, of such a large sum in cash, 
without depositing it in his checking 
account, seems so markedly at vari- 
ance with the practice of ordinarily 
prudent people as to require further 
explanation, such as the details of the 
“purchases.” Even Lord Jowitt, who 
was able to accept many things about 
Hiss’s story which seemed doubtful to 
others, says that the “explanation 
which Hiss gave for his withdrawal 
was unconvincing.” The book adds 
nothing to that explanation. 

Although the microfilmed docu- 
ments which Chambers produced 
were admittedly extracted from the 
State Department without authority, 
and Hiss claims only that they were 
not abstracted by him, or, in some 


cases, from his office, he refers to 
them as “bogus documents” and says 
that Chambers tried “to palm [them] 
off . . . as genuine.” In fact, Hiss’s 
attempt to prove, not that the docu- 
ments were “bogus,” which they 
clearly were not, but that he didn’t 
deliver them to Chambers contains a 
curious inconsistency. As to those 
documents which admittedly come 
from his office, he seeks to show that 
practically anybody, including office 
boys or even Chambers, could have 
wandered in and helped themselves to 
whatever documents were on his desk. 
But where the documents come from 
some other office in the Department, 
he considers that fact alone absolute 
and final proof that he did not de- 
liver them. 

Throughout the book, there is ap- 
plied to Chamber’s testimony a radi- 
cally different standard from that 
which Hiss applies to his own. When 
Chambers described accurately some 
aspects of the Hisses’ life (much of 
this testimony was startlingly accu- 
rate, though a great deal of it is not 
set forth in this book), Hiss is cer- 
tain that he was given the informa- 
tion by the FBI, or got it from Who’s 
Who or from somebody who knew 
the Hisses well. When Chambers fal- 
tered or was inaccurate, it is proof 
that he was lying, although when Hiss 
did the same it was a perfectly un- 
derstandable lapse of memory about 
events which took place many years 
ago. The standard applied to Cham- 
bers works in a curious way—by a 
kind of double twist, so to speak. 

When Chambers says accurately 
that Hiss moved to a place not far 
from where Hiss’s brother Donald 
lived, Hiss suggests that Chambers 
got Donald’s address from the tele- 
phone book. When it develops that 
Chambers cannot locate Alger Hiss’s 
house exactly, that is proof that 
Chambers never came there. Yet 
when Hiss recalls his own address as 
Twenty-ninth Street, this is mere 
lapse of memory, and does not prove 
that he never lived on Twenty-eighth 
Street, which is the number he can- 
not correctly recall (and where, of 





course, no one denies that he did 
live). When Chambers and his wife 
agree in their testimony, it is proof 
that they have made up the story 
beforehand. When they do not agree, 
it is proof that they are lying. For 
such a Machiavellian plotter as Hiss 
would have us believe Chambers is, 
he seems to be an astonishing 
bungler. 

There are many other instances 
where the book does not give a suffi- 
ciently clear or complete descrip- 
tion of the circumstances to enable 
the “court of public opinion” to make 
a balanced judgment, but perhaps 
enough has been said to establish the 
point that the “attention” that future 
court gives to the case should be very 
careful and discriminating indeed. 

Hiss has many complaints to make 
about the character of the legal pro- 
ceeding which led to his conviction. 
He believes that his indictment was 
forced upon the grand jury by the 
Committee and the prosecutors, and 
that the grand jury, the juries and 
the judges who tried him were sub- 
ject to great pressure from the Com- 
mittee and the press, which together 
created “a climate of opinion” harm- 
ful to his position. The Committee 
contributed to the hysteria which it 
had aroused by announcing “that the 
purposes of the Communist party 
were espionage and treason.” And 
the press “gave wide prominence to 
another case [Judith Coplon] that 
emphasized and still further height- 
ened the official and public obsession 
with Communism and espionage.” 

The picture which Hiss presents of 
his helplessness in the face of over- 
whelming evil forces may perhaps be 
somewhat balanced by a realization 
that two justices of the Supreme 
Court testified for him, that the Presi- 
dent of the United States expressed 
his skepticism of the charges and the 
Secretary of State his continued per- 
sonal loyalty, that Hiss was repre- 
sented throughout by batteries of out- 
standingly able and distinguished 
counvel and that he was able to hire 
“experts in typewriters, in documen- 
tary analysis, in the chemistry of 





paper and in metallurgy” to make 
“exhaustive tests,” as well as investi- 
gators who “followed up leads in New 
York and other cities, including Lon- 
don.” But those who learn of the case 
only through Hiss’s book: will not 
know that a very large part of power- 
ful and articulate public opinion, in- 
cluding an important part of the 
press, supported his position through- 
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out the proceedings, and that Cham- 
bers was widely attacked and criti- 
cized. 

To those untrained in law, Hiss’s 
strictures on the tactics of the prose- 
cutor and the conduct of the judge 
may seem persuasive. The Court of 
Appeals, however, found nothing ex- 
ceptionable in them, and it must be 
said that, at least to a lawyer, the 
complaints against Judge Goddard 
(“appointed by President Harding’’) 
seem pretty unimpressive. 

But when all is said and done, and 
in spite of the disappointing weak- 
nesses of Hiss’s book, it remains pos- 
sible that Hiss was wrongly convict- 
ed. The best that the law and its logic 
can do with factual evidence is to 
come to a de‘2rmination on proba- 
bilities. Even a voluntary confession 
can only make the fact of the com- 
mission of the crime very probable 
and, indeed, many such confessions 
have proved to be false. In reaching 





a determination of guilt or innocence, 
a legal tribunal usually has to con. 
sider the credibility of the witnesses, 
And the reader of Hiss’s book may 
want to decide whether he believe 
Hiss or believes Chambers in respect 
to the various issues on which their 
testimony clashed. But there is an. 
other type of approach to one of the 
issues, perhaps the principal issue 
in the case, and some readers may 
wish to test their reasoning powers 
on that issue. 


Chambers, who was certainly a| 


Communist espionage agent, testified 


that Hiss typed out for him and de | 
livered to him for transmission to the | 


Soviet Union certain documents 
which were copies of State Depart. 
ment documents. Hiss denies this. 
There are certain improbabilities in 
Chambers’s story, however minor 
they may seem to some. These im- 
probabilities are brought out care 
fully and «in detail in Hiss’s book. 


However, there are certain admitted | 
facts which are all accounted for in | 
Chambers’s story. Let us consider the | 
suggestions which Hiss makes in his ) 
book to account for one of these, the | 
fact that the documents in question | 
appear to have been typed on an old | 
Woodstock typewriter which was | 


owned by the Hisses during most, if 
not quite all, of the period when 


Chambers claims intimacy with the | 


Hisses. 
Hiss 


suggests several theories 


which would account for this, but he 
settles finally on one in which he | 
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repeatedly expresses his complete be- 
lief, and which he maintains he could | 


have proved if he had been granted 2 


new trial (although his lawyer was | 


somewhat more limited in his claims 
for it). It is difficult to piece this 
theory together because of its many 
implications and ramifications, but it 
runs somewhat as follows: 

Some time after September 27. 
1948, when Hiss began his libel suit, 
and before November 17, 1948, when 
Chambers produced the typed docu- 
ments, Chambers began to fear that 
he would lose the libel suit. Terrified 
by the possibility of a judgment 
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against him, he realized that his only 
escape was to accuse Hiss of espio- 
nage. For this, he had to have docu- 
mentary evidence. Therefore, from 
some source, perhaps Amerasia, but 
at any rate not the dumbwaiter in his 
nephew’s house as he testified, he 
secured certain State Department 
documents, or copies of documents, 
which were dated early in 1938. 
Having got the documents, he had 
to connect them with Hiss by some 
closer link than merely that several 
of them came or could have come 
originally from Hiss’s office. He 
thought of the typewriter which he 
had seen in the Hisses’ house when 
he had stayed there for two nights 
in April 1935. In some way he found 
out that the typewriter which the 
Hisses had given away to a servant 
in 1937 or 1938 was now in the pos- 
session of one Lockey, who had ac- 
quired it in 1945. Obviously Cham- 
bers could not buy or steal the type- 
writer, since if this were found out 
it would wreck all his plans. There- 
fore he acquired another typewriter 
of the same make and model and 


almost, though not quite, as old. He 


then acquired documents which had 


_ been typed on the Hisses’ typewriter. 


With these as a guide, he had new 
type faces made, and attached to his 
typewriter (presumably for the pur- 
pose of duplicating the peculiarities 


- found in the typing done by the 


Hisses, though at no point does Hiss 
claim that his experts, who say they 
can detect the new type, state that 
they found any correspondence be- 
tween the new type and the peculiari- 
ties in the Hisses’ typing). 

For some reason which seems in- 
explicable, though one expert said 
that the maneuver was “plainly de- 
signed to confuse,” Chambers then 
had the documents copied on his fab- 
Ticated typewriter by two and pos- 
sibly more different people and, 
to make the theory still more difficult, 
had these people use at least four dif- 
ferent ribbons to type 64 pages (sev- 
eral of which contained only a few 
brief lines), and this wholly without 
teference to whether the ribbons were 
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worn or not. Having gone to all 
this trouble, Chambers, Hiss says, 
“slipped clumsily,” for he included 
a page which had not been typed on 
either the Hiss typewriter or the type- 
writer which he had fabricated. Hav- 
ing now succeeded in his plan of 
“forgery by typewriter,” Chambers 
stole the typewriter from the Lockey 
house and substituted the fabricated 
typewriter for it. Neither Lockey nor 
Hiss, of course, was aware of the 
substitution when the typewriter was 
found there by Hiss’s investigators in 
April 1949. 

Of course, even if Hiss’s story is 
more or less probable than Cham- 
bers’s, that would not prove Hiss’s 
innocence or guilt. But the compari- 
son is an interesting exercise. 

Apparently Hiss has no great hope 
of changing the views of those who 
have already given their attention to 


the case. Those who believe that Hiss 
was innocent will probably not be 
turned against him by this book. 
There may be others whose minds 
are closed by prejudice against the 
New Deal or the United Nations or 
the Democratic party, or by prejudice 
created by false statements issued by 
the Committee, and still others in 
whom irrational fears were aroused 
by the circumstances of the case. Yet 
there is a third group, which Hiss 
does not mention, those who had no 
such prejudices and no such fears, 
but who, having given their attention 
to the case, sadly and reluctantly con- 
cluded that the evidence established 
Hiss’s guilt. Those who took this posi- 
tion may still hope that they were 
wrong, but they will find in Hiss’s 
book no new fact, no new insight, 
no new dimension which will furnish 
any sustenance for such a hope. 





Asian Travelogue 


A Nostalgia for Camels. 
By Christopher Rand. 
Little, Brown, 279 pp. $3.75. 


IT PROBABLY isn’t fair to light into 
a literate travel book for the dubious 
purpose of delivering a sermon. But 
there’s no way out, And the lesson 
for the day is that the New Yorker 
canon, of which Mr. Rand’s Asian 
travelogue is the most exaggerated 
example, simply won’t do any more 
in a world of Bandung, Krishna 
Menon, Mao and Sukarno. 

Mr. Rand follows a rigid formula 
undeviatingly in his eleven uncon- 
nected chapters. First you strive for 
simplicity, emphasis on Anglo-Saxon 
words rather than Latin-rooted words. 
The topic must be exotic—flight to 
Urumchi, the Faqir of Ipi, a walk 
with Vinoba, a battalion of Gurkhas. 
Then you describe everything, suck- 
ing up every detail into a huge vac- 
uum cleaner and shaking out the 
bag on paper. You must never ven- 
ture an opinion unless it is utterly 


Reviewed by Arnold Beichman 


Press representative, International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions 


essential, but then you bashfully wa- 
ter down the opinion by using paren- 
thetical phrases like “I would dare to 
guess,” “I wondered,” “I was told,” 
“I suspect,” “I gathered,” “it 
seemed.” 

The major reason for offering opin- 
ions so modestly is that usually the 
opinion isn’t much more than a 
cliché which, tossed against an Af- 
ghanistan background, sounds ter- 
ribly significant and sophisticated. 
(“I wasn’t thinking so much of a 
political conflict—between slogans of 
Pakhunistan and Pakistan—but of a 
larger one: the conflict of the ma- 
chine age against spice and variety 
in human life.”) 

The ending always trails off, in 
fact must trail off, pointlessly, and 
the less point the more heightened the 
mood of menochromatic sobriety and 
painful honesty—after all, I’m just 
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an amateur and I don’t really know. 
For example, Mr. Rand’s observa- 
tions on Vinoba Bhave, who walks 
through India begging land for the 
landless, ends: “Many have thorough 
faith in his predictions, too, I think, 
though I cannot tell if they are right.” 
A British sergeant, asked what he 
thinks of his Gurkhas, says: “ “They’re 
good blokes.’ . . . It was all he said 
on the subject in our three hours’ 
drive. And as we went along [| felt 
it was all he needed to say.” End. 
Turn to the next chapter on Tenzing. 

I’m not sure that by these excerpts 
I am satisfactorily documenting my 
irritation at this artificial straining 
for simplicity and its inevitable pre- 
tentiousness. And it is a strain, be- 
cause the more Mr. Rand strives for 
this simplicity the more empty the 
prose must become, until the words 
and content are so meaningless they 
might just as well be describing 
Puddleby-on-the-Marsh or Ossining- 
on-the-Hudson. This rubric also obvi- 
ates research, thought and reflection. 
An old tribesman waves a leafy 
branch over the Fagir’s head to drive 
away the flies, “and there seemed to 
be devotion — affection — in the 
Faqir’s relationship with this man 
and the others in his circle.” Such 
a sentence is on a par with some- 
thing being “mute evidence” of some- 
thing else, 

I think Mr. Rand’s work suffers 
especially between the 
covers of a book instead of between 
the two advertising columns of the 
farther reaches of the New Yorker, 
where such footloose correspondence 
can be read as effortlessly as watch- 
ing the late show on TV. Mr. Rand 
happens to be a_ keen political 
observer with an honorable tour of 
duty as a correspondent in the Far 
East. Why he insists on using this 
involved, controlled technique page 
after page about an area of the world 
which the West needs better to under- 
stand, I can’t say—unless he wants 
his book to be used as a ready refer- 
ence manual by would-be winners of 
$64,000 quiz shows. Mr. Rand knows 
better and he should do better. 


for being 





Russian Portraits 


Pnin. 
By Vladimir Nabokov. 
Doubleday. 191 pp. $3.50. 


THERE is no greater joy than the 
joy of discovering between the covers 
of a book someone you have known 
well most of your life. You put down 
the book and say to yourself, chuck- 
ling happily: Why, that Pnin is no 
other than my own good friend 
Ivan Ivanovich. An exact replica, a 
“vylityi’ Ivan Ivanovich, as Vladi- 
mir Nabokov would put it paren- 
thetically. 

More than that. Pnin not only re- 
sembles some of our good friends, 
he resembles us—all of us Russians, 
expatriates of innumerable flights 
and multitudinous adjustments, vic- 
tims (or heroes?) of unsolicited ad- 
ventures, displaced persons to the 
whole world as well as to ourselves. 
After fleeing our own country we 
have lived in many lands and lived 
through many tragedies and it is 
quite a remarkable feat of the Rus- 
sian character that we are not quite 
as crazy as we ought to be or as 
people think we are. We are merely, 
to use a Nabokovian phrase, Pninian. 

Professor Timofey Pnin is an old 
Russian émigré, that is, he has fled 
Russia in the early years of the Com- 
munist regime and settled into a free 
but precarious existence in Western 
Europe. After the Second World 
War, Timofey Pnin has found his 
way to these United States. He is an 
American citizen now, teaches Rus- 
sian literature to a tiny class of sev- 
eral dedicated American youths at 
Waindell College (Pnin pronounces 
it Vandal College, and it is very pos- 
sible that he is right), has a brand 
new set of dentures, a son not quite 
his own but most definitely his for- 
mer wife’s, a number of American 
professorial colleagues, and a fur- 
nished room in the house of one 
of them. 


Reviewed by M. K. Argus 


Author, “Moscow-on-the-Hudson,” 


“4 Rogue With Ease” 


Professor Pnin also has a fine 
Russian mind that is, however, occa- 
sionally absent. He may, when set- 
ting out on a journey to deliver a 
lecture before a group of culture. 
seeking American females, take the 
wrong train, or else he may, having 
accidentally taken the right train, 


deliver the wrong lecture; but he : 


would never misquote Pushkin or 
Lermontov. No Russian professor is 
so absent-minded as to misquote 
Pushkin and Lermontov. 


Both Pnins—the man and the book 
—are altogether delightful. Most of 
the stories have previously appeared 
in the New Yorker but they are inf- 
nitely better in the book. There is 
something about a story in the New 
Yorker—those narrow strips of nar- 
rative on an interminable number of 
pages, each strip smothered by 
mighty columns advertising perfumes 
or nylon blouses—that overwhelms 
me and causes my mind to wander 
away into other, less lofty spheres. 

Waindell is a small college, and, as 
we all know, the next worst thing to 
a big college is a small one. Mr. 
Nabokov knows very well the people 
who inhabit the halls and lawns of 
Academe, and with his blend of 
whimsy and realism, humor and sad- 
ness, sarcasm and understanding. he 
paints a series of fine impressionistic 
portraits and pictures. 

There are many astute observations 
in the book on American, Russian 
and Pninian incongruities and foi- 
bles, with a few particularly sharp 
thrusts directed against the pompous 
idiocies of modern psychiatry and 
psychology. The pages about Planned 
Parenthood and the Fingerbowl Test 
for Children should be made compul- 
sory reading for anyone who quotes 


Freud or Adler. 
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DEAR EDITOR 





NEC AND NE 


As a lifelong admirer of Bertram D. Wolfe, 
it pained me to learn that he had lost his 
nec (“Between Issues,” NL, May 13). And 
who were you to say him ne? 


Brooklyn Lewis REYNOLDS 


PUBLISHING 


Some of Jacques Barzun’s strictures on 


| American publishing may be warranted (“The 


Anatomy of Book Publishing,” NL, May 13), 
but the industry’s basic troubles cannot fairly 
be charged to the incompetence of publishers. 
They are plainly a by-product of the national 
culture. 

The trouble is not that Americans do not 
read. They probably read more than any other 


| people. But their attention span is very short. 


They require constant change and stimulation. 
Hence the enormous proliferation of magazines 


| catering to every interest and level, the news- 


papers bulging with features and discussions, 


‘and the tiny, undependable book market that 


cannot support efficient production and dis- 
tribution. A series of important articles, read 
and discussed by millions, may sell only a few 
thousand copies in hard covers. Sometimes 
they lie neglected on the 59-cent counter, 
proving that price is not the obstacle. 

The second major difficulty is that for most 
Americans the choice of consumer goods, 
particularly in intellectual fields, is more an 
act of social participation than the gratification 
of a personal appetite. They want to read the 


' books their friends are discussing. The book 


clubs are strong because they guarantee this. 
The rumor that a book is going to be a best- 
seller, or at least widely talked about, insures 


| its purchase by thousands of people who have 


20 interest in its contents. Publishers very 
sensibly seek to initiate such rumors. Con- 


' versely, an untalked-of book will be ignored 
| by people who might enjoy it. Books are thus 


best-sellers or money-losers. Exactly the same 
situation prevails with respect to Broadway 
plays, motor cars and cigarettes. 

The short life span of titles is a further 
consequence. A successful book does not auto- 
matically become part of a stabilizing back- 
list, to sell at a slower pace for decades. Public 
interest may end so abruptly that the last 
Printing cannot be given away. 

This interpretation is confirmed by book- 
club advertising. “How many of these im- 
portant books did you miss?” This is fol- 
lowed by a list, not of esoterica, but of last 
season’s hits, all freely available. The unstated 
assumption of both parties, the advertiser and 
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THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fraternal or- 
Lange eae are be angen when plan- 
ning theater parties to do so we 
Bernard Feinman, Manager of 
New Leader Theatrical Department, 
7 East 15th ote N.Y.C. Phone, 
Algonquin 5-8844. 
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Orchestra. 


RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


Showplace of the Nation 


GREGORY PECK - LAUREN BACALL 
in“‘DESIGNING WOMAN” 


Co-starring DOLORES GRAY 


Directed by VINCENTE MINNELLI © Produced by DORE SCHARY 
An M-G-M Picture in CinemaScope and Metrocolor 


pian ON THE GREAT STAGE 


° I? 

“Mustcana —Brilliant new 
with the Rockettes, Corps de 
Ballet, Choral Ensemble... 
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WRITE FOR BOOKLET NO. L. 62 


WORKMEN'S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, INC. 
227 E, 84 St., New York 28, N. Y.—Phone: RE 4-2432-2420 














DEAR EDITOR Sime 


his mark, is that there is no longer any point 
in reading them. 

If American publishing reflects American 
character it will not be essentially altered by 
technical or business gimmicks a@ Ja Barzun. 
Slightly lower prices and slightly larger sales 
are all we can hope for, barring a revolution 
in American values. 
New York City 


CANDID COMMENT 


Two reviews in your April 8 issue covered 
important but usually neglected subjects: Alfred 
Sundel’s review of Herbert Spinden’s new book 
on Mayan art was one of the few knowledgeable 
discussions of this subject that I have seen in 
a magazine of general interest. Richard C. 
Hottelet’s review of A Watcher on the Rhine 
was the only one I’ve seen which properly 
evaluated the book’s superficial nature. 

I appreciate the fact that you provide readers 
with articles and reviews which are not to be 
found in the slick magazines. 

Berkeley, Calif. LAWRENCE GRAVER 


Victor Fox 


Even when I pick up an old issue of THE 
New Leaper, it seems current. You're years 
ahead. 


New York City BENJAMIN GOODMAN 
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70,000 members in 30 states 
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and adults, J h schools for 
ehlidren, choral and orchestral 
groups, and activities in behalf 
of Jewish, labor and social causes 
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WORKERS DEFENSE LEAGUE 
20th Anniversary Luncheon and 
Conference Honoring 


SENATOR WAYNE MORSE 


Annual Presentation ef the 
David L. Clendenin Award for Distinguished Service 
to Labor’s Rights 
Introduction: SEN. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 
Presentation: DR. FRANK P. GRAHAM 








Freedom in America Citations to 


MURRAY KEMPTON EDWARD P. MORGAN); 
MORRIS MILGRAM ROWLAND WATTS 


Conference 


“The Right to a Job in America’”’ 


Panel |: Fighting Panel Il: Fighting Panel Ill: What 
"Right to Work’ Laws Job Discrimination About Blacklisting? 


Carl Rachlin, Ch. 
Faye Emerson 








Francis Heisler, Ch. 
Sen. Richard Neuberger 


Harry Fleischman, Ch. 
Charles Abrams 


Jack Barbash Jacob Seidenberg Elmer Rice 

Ben Sigal Anna Hedgeman John Henry Faulk 
Gus Tyler Benjamin McLaurin Paul R. Hays 

John Shott Benjamin Segal Jay Nelson Tuck 
Rowland Watts Bert Seidman Stephen C. Viadeck 





Saturday, May 25, 1957 
Hotel Sheraton-McAlpin 34th Street & Broadway 
Luncheon: 12:30 p.m., $6.25 cover - Conference: 9:30 to 12, 50¢ 
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MILLIONS USE EX-LAX 
For Gentle and 
Thorough Relief 


Don’t dose yourself with a bad-tasting, upsetting 
laxative. Get pleasant relief with Ex-Lax! 


Ex-Lax tastes like delicious chocolate! It works 
easily, smoothly...thoroughly. Ex-Lax is 
America’s largest selling laxative—the favorite of 
old and young. 


Buy the New 75c Size 
Save as much as 45c 
Also available in 35¢ and 15c sizes. 


When Nature ‘forgets’... remember. 


EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 
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THE TAMIMENT INSTITUTE LIBRARY 


incorporating THE MEYER LONDON MEMORIAL LIBRARY 
of THE RAND SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 


is again open to interested readers and research scholars. 


In the City of New York, with its great 
institutions of learning, its publishing houses 
and research organizations, its scholars and 
writers, there is great need for facilities for 
specialized research in the political and social 
sciences. The TAMIMENT INSTITUTE LIBRARY 
endeavors to fill this need, It offers biblio- 
graphic services in its important fields of spe- 
cialization to the scholarly community of this 
city and elsewhere. 

The TAMIMENT INSTITUTE LiBRARY has a 
unique collection of material in the social sci- 
ences. Since its inception in 1906, it has spe- 
cialized in the fields of political and economic 
theory—the history of Socialism, the labor 
and radical movements, and Communism. 


In the half-century of its existence, it has 
assembled a collection of rare and valuable 
material, including periodicals, pamphlets 
and clippings, much of which is unavailable 
elsewhere and is of great scholarly impor- 
tance. It has incorporated a number of private 
collections, among them the Eugene V. Debs 
Collection and the Algernon Lee Collection. 


Trade unions, political and social organi- 
zations, as well as individuals possessing 
material in its field are reminded that the 
TAMIMENTr INSTITUTE LIBRARY is a proper 
repository for their collections, which will 
here become accessible and useful to ‘the 
entire scholarly world. 


THE TAMIMENT INSTITUTE 
7 East 15th Street, New York 3, N.Y. 
ALgonquin 5-6250 


Louise Heinze 
Librarian 
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TAMIMENT-in-the-Poconos, Pennsylvania — June 20 to 23, 1957 


THE CURTIS STRING QUARTET 


JASCHA BRODSKY, Violinist © ENRIQUE SERRATOS, Violinist © MAX ARONOFF, Violist © ORLANDO COLE, Cellist 


and The New Chamber Orchestra of Philadelphia 


NICHOLAS HARSANYI, Conductor 


Program 
THURSDAY EVENING ... JUNE 20 — 9:00 P.M. 


Quartet No. 3 in E-Flat . ‘ ® ; ‘. A ; ; . ‘ ‘i . . ARRIAGA 
Quartet No. 3 r 5 . QUINCY PORTER 


nr ee re. 


FRIDAY EVENING ... JUNE 21 — 9:00 P.M. 
HAYDN 


“Serenade” Quartet, Opus 3, No. 5 ; j a ; ‘ “ i : . z 

"Dover Beach” for voice and string on ‘ . : me a en ren an ene Ae . BARBER 

Two Songs, Opus 92 with viola ; , . BRAHMS 
ROSE BAMPTON, MAX ARON OFF ~— VLADIMIR SOKOLOFF 


Piano Quartet in A, Opus 26 BRAHMS 


"With VLADIMIR SOKOLOFF 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON ... JUNE 22 — 2:00 P.M. 


Quintet in C BOCCHERINI 


With WiLPRED BATCHELDER, Bass 
Quartet, Opus 59, No. 3 : é ‘ : ; ; A : : 5 . BEETHOVEN 


SATURDAY EVENING... JUNE 22 — 9:00 P.M. 
THE ‘NEW CHAMBER ORCHESTRA OF PHILADELPHIA 
NICHOLAS HARSANYI, Conductor 
Introduzione, Aria and Presto ‘ . 3 R : “ ‘ i é ‘ MARCELLO 
Combattimento di Tancredi e Clorinda . . ; 4 5 . MONTEVERDI 


With dancers, singers al henniahart 
Serenade for Strings . 3 “ ‘ 3 . ‘ 4 ‘S 4 : . A TSCHAIKOWSKY 


SUNDAY MORNING .. . JUNE 23 — 11:00 A.M. 


Quintet in D major JOHANN PETER 


With LeROY FENSTERMACHER, Violist 
Quartet No. 2, in D ey i ee ee a ee co BORODIN 
“Trout Quintet, Opus oo . ee se aE oe ws | CS SCHUBERT 
With MARTHA MASSENA, Pianist WILFRED BATCHELDER, Bass 
A cultural project sponsored by Tamiment-in-the-Poconos «© TAMIMENT, PENNSYLVANIA 
Write for rates and travel information: TAMIMENT ¢ 7 EAST 15th STREET ¢ NEW YORK 3, N. Y. © Algonquin 5-733. 
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